





TOWN AND COUNTRY : SOME ASPECTS OF TOWN PLANNING, 
By Tl. V. Lancnesrer | F. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th February 1909. 


HE selection of the title “ Town and Country ~ for the Paper you have so kindly invited 
me to read here to-night is due to my conviction that we, as a nation, regard their 
relationship to each other as the most important factor in town planning. It is 

hardly necessary to hint that the average educated Englishman values the country far above 
the town, regarding the latter as a necessary evil, to be tolerated only on account of its uses in 
making a living or for certain specialised and concentrated forms of amusement to be indulged 
in with moderation and within certain definite limits of time. 

This attitude is an hereditary one. ‘Tacitus tells us that our progenitors the Saxons 
called the city “the grave of freedom,” and this race when they took possession of our island 
destroyed the Roman towns and settled in small hamlets. This preference induces a neglect 
of the city in respect of anything beyond speedy and convenient means of intercommunication 
and of transit ; and if these demands are fairly well met our typical Englishman is satisfied, 
not possessing sufficient imagination to realise the requirements of those whose lives are 
necessarily spent within the town or immediate suburbs. 

The activity of societies having for their object the preservation of those areas of our 
country possessing claims to special beauty or interest is sufficient proof of the strong national 
feeling on the question. As the result of this feeling, the importance of ordered dignity and 
grace in our towns has never been felt here as on the Continent, where the city has always 
taken first place in the minds of all classes. 

Not only in England has municipal advance taken place mainly along the lines referred 
to; H. A. Barker, of the United States of America, writes as follows : 

Suddenly there swept over the country a marvellous movement for the extension and acquirement of parks. 
The wave had been slow in gathering, but it spread to the remotest hamlet, and every town set about to have its 
pleasure ground. It was a delightful surprise to the park enthusiasts when they woke to the fact that their 
well-worn arguments had grown trite and accepted principles in the municipal economy, believed in alike by 
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the man in the street, the legislator, and the member of the commercial club. What combination of causes 
brought this abont matters little. The trolley and the bicycle had given to the public a realisation of rich 
delights beyond the rows of houses and the gloomy factory walls. To throngs who had never known, or had 
forgotten, how to live there came the chance for occasional journeyings and glimpses into a world of new 
delights, which they naturally longed to bring nearer to their homes. 


It is characteristic that such efforts as we have made toward the amelioration of town 
life have been rather in the direction of importing little scraps of the country into the town 
than in any studied method of expressing the city as such. Since the seventeenth century, 
when our principles were based on those of the Continent, we have step by step diverged from 
the idea of decorating our towns towards that of disguising them here and there by imaginary 
scenes from the countryside. 

This is the basis of landscape gardening in our parks. You are doubtless aware that the 
lake in St. James’s Park was, some century back, an oblong pond with lines of trees on each 
side. Whether the present form is an improvement or not it is difficult to say. I mention this 
merely as an instance of the trend of our taste in these matters. 

The squares of Bloomsbury and the West End naturally retained the traditional regularity 
of outline ; but even when these were laid out more freedom was allowed in the planting, and 
modifications since have resulted in an almost complete abandonment of formality. I hold 
no brief for or against this, as I feel that where the lines of the square and its surrounding 
buildings are firmly drawn absolute formality may become oppressive and that well-balanced 
groups of good trees may be more satisfactory. As a rule, though, one’s instinct tells one 
that some degree of symmetry is needed in all garden work to be seen in conjunction with 
buildings. 

Tam inclined to think that in the case of town gardens the less dominant the surrounding 
buildings, the more necessary is a definite formality of plan. Kensington Gardens are but 
little influenced by the adjacent streets and owe their dignity almost entirely to the geo- 
metrical lines of the plan, so well suited to the masses and forms of their magnificent elm 
trees. How favourably in this respect do they compare with most of our other parks where 
the trees are planted in haphazard groups. 

Iam not going to flog a dead horse by indulging in a tirade against the landscape 
vardener, but will return at once to the main point, which may be briefly restated as follows : 

Valuing the country as we do, we can only consider our towns in their relation to their 
surroundings, and we shall as a nation devote more attention to this relationship than to the 
actual embellishment of the city itself. This axiom may not be endorsed by the architect ; it 
requires, indeed, some effort to accept it ; but I feel itis by this route that the first advance will be 
made, and that if we as a profession accept it we shall not be prevented from making head- 
way also in the other matters we have at heart. 

We have many of us realised the superiority of the Continental peoples in the “ grand 
manner ” in city design, and have felt the hopelessness of enlisting the general public in any 
attempt to emulate them in such a direction. Now here is something in which the sympathies 
of the nation are already enlisted, and if we as architects can show that we are, as we ought 
to be, reliable advisers, our views will be received with greater respect and confidence when 
we proceed to such details of town design as are more subtle and therefore less easy to under- 
stand without technical training. 

The deplorable character of the average suburb is now so clearly comprehended by all 
who have devoted the slightest thought to this question that any remedy or amelioration 
offering itself will be eagerly studied. At present the central areas of our larger towns, though 
far from being what we should desire, do afford a certain degree of satisfaction by reason of 
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the dignity of the buildings that have in the course of centuries accumulated there, and by 
reason of the ordered efticiency of the important modern structures they contain ; but as we 
pass outward this satisfaction is replaced by dismal discontent, culminating when we reach 
that no-man’s land where the country is being wrecked and broken up to give place to 
monotonous ranges of inanely designed and badly built houses, the slums of the future. 

For the improvement of our towns the first thing to be demanded is the provision of 
worthy routes connecting the centre with the open country. The development of the tramways 
is resulting in a continually increasing proportion of the population being brought to their 
daily work by this means, and if the routes are finely planned and studied with a view to their 
artistic effect they will in them- 
selves exercise an educational 
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them, unless it is at least one 
and a half times this width |see fig. 1 
though less so in the case of irregular streets and with buildings having broken sky-lines. Now 
the narrow proportion is unsuited to residential districts, and therefore the former one 
should be the limit; but in closely built commercial areas there will doubtless be many streets 
of the narrower type, though in our climate it would be well to avoid them on an alignment east 
and west. If such a narrow street exist every effort should be made to open it up to the sun 
on the south side by recessing frontages and reducing heights of buildings at certain points. 
A number of other questions in street planning, such as the treatment of angles and bends, 
the provision of terminal features, and the access to squares and open spaces, must be excluded 
from consideration, as these alone would form ample material for an evening’s discussion. 
Even as it is, the ramifications of such a large subject inevitably lead one along some of the 
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by-paths to a point a little outside the limits laid down at the outset, and 1 must ask you 
indulgence if we occasionally touch on a side issue. 

In order, however, to avoid this as far as possible, and to treat the question in an orderly 
wnd definite manner, | propose to ask you to transport yourselves a short distance into thi 
future, and io regard as materialised some of the aims and aspirations that are engaging ow 
attention at the present time. 

Let us in imagination start out some ten vears hence from the business centre of one ot 
our larger provincial cities, passing in turn the buildings devoted to government, to recreation, 
to education, and to various types of residence, till we arrive at the outermost limits. By way 
of giving a realistic atmosphere to our description, let us imagine that we have allotted a Jun 
afternoon to showing the more modern aspects of the city to a colonial cousin who has not 
heen home for twenty years. We drop down the lift from our office about three o'clock, and 
emerge into one of the narrower streets. No very great difference is noticeable in these, 
except that within the business centres they are entirely given up to pedestrians, no vehicles 
being permitted there between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.w.; while in the wider streets onl) 
light cabs are allowed, the large and heavy vehicles of the public service being confined to a 
few main arteries, and no goods trattic at all is to be seen at this time except light vans that 
are certified equal to a pace of ten miles per hour. 

Before starting on our route towards the south-west we will take a few steps eastward to 
look at one or two of the great warehouses. Some eight vears back (in the year 1910 
[ believe) the congestion in this area compelled our municipality to appoint a traffic commission, 
which reported that to remedy adequately the existing state of things new thoroughfares were 
needed at an estimated cost of nearly four millions; fortunately, before any practical steps 
were taken, the Chamber of Commerce sent a committee of investigation to Chicago, and then, 
bringing all the traders into a syndicate, extended the terminal of the great main line to the 
Kast coast docks, by means of radiating tubes in reinforced concrete some forty feet deep, which 
communicate with every warehouse in this section by means of lifts. The city contributed 
two and a half millions to the scheme, holding bonds to this value, and the economies effected 
have resulted in a great expansion in the trade of the town. The old streets have proved 
adequate to the retail business, but it is enacted that in ten years’ time each owner will have 
to provide standing room on his own premises for vans loading and unloading. 

As you will have an opportunity of studying the details of this arrangement another day, 
we will turn our steps towards the south-west, this being the shortest route to the collecting 


road that encircles the business area. When starting the improvements it was felt that such 
aw road was desirable, and it was carried through the districts just going out of use for 


residential purposes. As you see, it has been almost entirely taken up by shops and hotels, 
while there are also three theatres facing into it. Considerations of cost did not adinit of this 
street being expanded into a boulevard, but fortunately two large squares are in close proximity, 
and they are linked up to it by broad avenues. At the point where we reach this zone a space 
has been cleared for the municipal group; this was formerly the site of the workhouse, with 
the addition of two acres from the churchyard of the Georgian church you can just see 
standing back between the town hall and the law courts. 

You have doubtless been disappointed hitherto at not having seen more study of decorative 
effect in our streets, but it was considered that the stress and rush of business detracts from 
the likelihood of a proper uppreciation of such embellishments. In this square, however, you 
will realise that we have not been neglectful of our monuments and their setting ; the rise in 
the ground has enabled us to place the city hall on a podium carrying several important 
groups of sculpture that complete the scheme of the sculpture on the building itself. The 
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advisory committee of architects has always recommended that all monuments should be so 
placed as to be seen only against a suitable background, and that if possible they should 


form part of the composition of 
memorial museum in course of 
erection between the square and 
the little public garden to the 
north. The centre bay of the 
loggia will frame in a statue, of 
which portion of the facade | 
can show you a sketch | fig. 2). 


You say you thought we 
already had a fine museum: 


quite true, it is now attached to 
the university group; but this 
one is provided by a_ recent 
mayor for the express purpose of 
illustrating municipal history, 
work, and progress, somewhat 
the lines of the Carnavalet 
The collection 


on 
Museum in Paris. 
is at present housed in the town 
hall, and it would be worth while 
to spend ten minutes in the room 
devoted to the foreign tour of 
our town commission before the 
improvement scheme 
This commis- 


present 
Was put in hand. 
sion divided itself into three sec- 
tions: one collecting data as to 
the character and placing of the 
public buildings and monuments, 
the design of the open spaces, 
and generally with the more 
definitely architectural side of 
the subject ; the 
took in hand the matter of town 
extension and surroundings ; and 
the third the sociological aspects 
of the question. We shall see in 
due course the work of these 
latter, so we may for the present 
brief 


while second 


content ourselves with a 


aw building or group of buildings ; 


for example, you see the 
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review of the methods of the first section in their study of the principal cities of the Continent. 
As it would be out of the question to go over all the ground they covered, we will limit 
vurselves for the present to that portion of their studies bearing on the problem of our city 


square, 
by Camillo Sitte. 


I will poiat out three examples of the closing in of the public place so strongly advocated 
The first, from Nancy, shows the buildings connected by semicircular loggie 


lfig. 3]; in the second (the Plaza de Cummerciv at Lisbon) they are skilfully linked up by a 
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triumphal arch | fig. 4); while in the third the desired effect is produced by the closing of 
short vista with a building designed in harmony with those fronting on the place | fig. 5 
This last has the advantage of being both more subtle and more practical than the other two, 
though, of course, there is room for the adoption of any of these three solutions, not to speak 
vf a fourth in which the planting and massing of trees would take an important part. 
Passing on from the lines of the square to its decoration, we may notice a few views of 
sculptured monuments and fountains particularly well studied with regard to their surround- 
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IG, 3.—HEMICYCLE AT NANCY, 


ings. From these we may turn our attention to sculpture treated in direct relationship to an 
architectural composition. 

This committee’s report evoked a remarkable enthusiasm in the city, and the inclusion 
of some references to the methods of the Romans at the zenith of their power induced a number 
of our leading citizens to contribute substantial sums towards civic embellishments and im- 
provement; an equal sum was raised by means of a special rate, and thus we were enabled to 
carry out a large proportion of the work you now see. 

It is time we continued our route towards the outer suburbs, but we have yet to pass 
through a zone mainly occupied by residential hotels and the better class of tenement blocks, 
inhabited by those whose disposition or whose employment leads them to prefer this type of 
dwelling. These have mostly been built during the last fifteen years, and we were enabled to 
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put in force by-laws regulating the cubic amount of building that might be put on a given area, 
and thus secure good gardens and open spaces between the six- and seven- story blocks. 
Though the gardens are not all public property it has been found convenient to place them in 
the charge of the municipality. 

The inevitable tendency towards segregation has resulted in a certain amount of class 
srouping in this zone, but there are fortunately no hard-and-fast lines, and the districts mainly 
inhabited by the working-classes differ but little in general appearance from those in this 
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PIG, 4.—PLAZA DE COMMERCIO, LISBON, 


section. The buildings are simpler in design, anda larger proportion of the open spaces is laid 
out as playground, but in other respects there is no perceptible difference. 

A few hundred yards further we reach one of our most important undertakings—-the great 
water avenue. You will remember our river, a turbid and tortuous little stream, of which by 
no stretch of the imagination could one be proud. Here it came within a hundred yards of 
the main road, and then burrowed away under the railway goods yard to the north-west, 
returning again under the line about a mile further on, just where the open country used to begin. 
This long loop was hopeless—in addition to two tunnels under the railway, there were three 
or four factories, the appearance of which destroyed all chance of doing anything with it ; at 
the same time it was felt that it would be a fine thing to make a river a feature in the design 
of the city and to provide a convenient location for water sports. As there was but a strip of 
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less than a hundred yards between the main road and railway a landscape treatment wa 
obviously unsuitable and the straight canal almost suggested itself. 

At the city end a circle a hundred and fifty feet in diameter is surrounded by a raised 
terrace formed by the boathouses &c., with a terminal and two flanking monuments [fig. 6 
from this there is an uninterrupted stretch of over three-quarters of a mile with two bridges, 
and then a wider basin surrounded by an embankment terraced to give a view of the finish ot 
races and of the water sports usually held here [fig. 7. On either side isa double avenue, and 
heyond this lies on the one hand the thickly planted mound screening the railway, and on thi 
other a narrow garden abutting on the main road. Fig. 8 shows what may be done with a 

















earden of this character. The straightening of the road formed part of the scheme, and this 
siving a series of irregular strips on the other side, the readjustments afforded the opportunity 
ot providing an enclosed garden which helps to balance the effect of the water avenue on the 
opposite side of the road. This garden is gradually being ornamented with monuments illus- 
trating the principal events in the history of the city [fig. 9, p. 268], 

The other main avenues out of the town are very varied in their character ; more than half 
are the old highways that were in many places far too narrow for the traffic that streamed 
through them. We began by widening these, but it was a terribly costly business, not only 
in the value of properties taken, but also in the disturbance of interests in those untouched. 
Tradesmen complained bitterly that when the whole of the opposite side of the street was swept 
away, and for the succeeding two or three years long stretches of hoarding took the place of 
brightly lit shops, the street lost ground and took years to recover its popularity. To avoid 
this we tried the experiment of picking out a series of parallel but unimportant streets and 
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linking them up into a supplementary thoroughfare connected at frequent intervals by cross- 
roads and arcades with the main one, and with a few open gardens between in order to 











elmphasise the connection. The success of this scheme appeared for some time to hang in the 

halance, as the traftic held to the old road and ignored the new, until the resolution to bring 

trams along this route forced us to allot one line to incoming andthe other to outgoing vehicles. 

This at once advertised the new street, and it is now almost as popular as the old one. To 
P| 
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indicate in a compact form what may be done in this way | can show you a plan prepared for 
Bond Street as an illustration of my meaning [fig. 10, p. 269]. 




















Most proposals for the relief of traftic ina congested street have been made without taking 
into account the fact that the bulk of the traffic (at all events allowing for standing vehicles, 
the traftic occupying the larger proportion of the area) is due in most cases to the business and 
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the popularity of the street itself, and that any alternative route will, possibly for some decades 
to come, only divert a portion of the through traffic. 

The conclusions of the London Traftic Commission were found to be vitiated by neglect 
of this consideration, and as a result several important improvements have failed to produce 
the result anticipated. We now attach great importance to this method of duplicate streets 
with single-way traftic as a remedy for overworked routes. Of course we do not regard these 
us show streets, though their curving lines and frequent irregularities give a certain charm, 
and the preservation of the character of the old highway counts for something. 

You ought to see one or two of the new routes that have been added to our system of 
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FIG, S.—AVENUE [IN THE VOLKSGARTEN, VIENNA 


radial thoroughfares : they are not as uniformly wide as the standard adopted in some other 
cities, and have not the continuous avenue of trees so often demanded ; our earlier experi- 
ments proved that trees so placed had a miserable struggle for existence, and compared most 
unfavourably with those massed together in the squares and gardens. ‘The merits of Henard’s 
boulevard « redans were discussed, but the effect of this was felt to be monotonous, and the 
small recessed courtyards are of less utility here than they would be on the Continent. While 
the general width does not exceed seventy or eighty feet, the frontages are set back where the 
improvement scheme offered facilities for such an arrangement. This breaks the monotony 
by showing return frontages in light or in shadow, by opening up the road to the sun, and by 
giving space for grouped trees and shrubs [fig. 11, p. 27C].__In one or two of the busier quarters 
ranges of one-story shops line the footpath in these wider sections. 

Following our water avenue we reach, on the south side of the road, the university and 
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group of buildings in connection with it. These have undergone extensive remodellings in 
recent years, largely due to a revolution in the views of our educational body. Ten years ago 
its whole aim was concentrated on providing a mental equipment calculated to ensure material 
success. As with other new universities, ours was tending to become a mere knowledge factory 
without cultivating the amenities and an appreciation of the finer shades of the art of life. — 

On recognising these defects we set to work to secure a greater breadth of view as to the 
factors that make for a just comprehension of the point at which we should aim. Historical 
and sociological studies are taking a much higher place, and in order to cultivate all 
those social developments that arise out of a community of students we have greatly 
extended the residential facilities in our educational group so that our undergraduates 
may have every opportunity for the cultivation of ideal studies without continual interruption 
by too close a contact with the business and commercial aspects of life. Efticiency counts for 
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BOND STREET AS AN EXAMPLE OF DUPLICATION 





FIG, 10, 


much, and, in school, method and system are paramount; but the truest education means a 
great deal beyond practical information. ‘To understand chemical reactions or the principle 
of the dynamo may put a man in the way of earning a living, but advantages him little in the 
more necessary knowledge as to how to make the inost of life. 

As you may imagine, this change of ideal has brought about a marked alteration in the 
character of our university and allied buildings. Up to within the last ten years our main 
effort had been in the direction of well-arranged and well-appointed technical laboratories and 
lecture halls, while the artistic character of the buildings, the influence of quiet and dignified 
surroundings, and of the subtle and indefinable charm that tends to promote a dignified and 
well-balanced habit of mind, were but little regarded. We were fortunately able to extend the 
site by the purchase of a small private park containing some fine old trees, and with this as a 
basis a garden scheme has been extended round our other buildings, linking them up with the 
residence blocks by means of covered ambulatories and sheltered walks and avenues, rigorously 
avoiding all intricacy and fussiness of design both in buildings and gardens, the aim through- 
out having been to give such surroundings as may conduce to thought and the worthy expres- 
sion of abstract ideas. Bodily training has not, of course, been forgotten, and the provision of 
a campus has given the opportunity for a broad and dignified piece of architectural composition 
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in the buildings grouped round it, while the position selected for this section leaves in qui 
seclusion the avenues and lawns allotted to the more meditative students figs. 12 and 13), 

Of course we could not adopt the grandiose lines of the newer American universities, suc 
as those of California and Pittsburg, and our national instincts are against working on quite ; 
large ascale, but we have obtained valuable hints from these more ambitious schemes | fig. 14 

Immediately beyond the university group is placed the new museum, of which one mig] 
say much did time permit, and beyond this lies the park devoted to zoological and botanic: 
collections. In this park are built up various large-scale geological models designed to git 
effects approximating as nearly to the real thing as possible. This park forms one of the seri: 
of inner parks all within two miles of the heart of the city. 

When the problem of arranging a park system first arose opinion was divided into ty 
sections, and discussion ran high for some time, one party taking the view that the tradition: 
tvpe of the English park should be adopted, and the other that all natural characteristic 
should be preserved and maintained, and that the sharpest possible contrast should be pre 
sented to the artificiality of the citv, all boundaries extending far enough to make the land 


scape complete. 
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One side of the case has been well put by Mr. Chas. Mulford Robinson, the American 
writer, in his book Modern Civic Art, and the other even more appealingly by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Mr. Robinson's views | may quote from the summary of his book which I gave 
in the Jovrnan R.LB.A. of the 5th December last, viz. 


The dominant motif of the park is that of change from the normal conditions of town life. and this should 
le kept in view in both selection and development. 

The success of a park scheme is absolutely dependent on a wise choice of sites. The late Chas. Eliot laid 
down three principles of selection: First, that the land should possess or afford opportunity for the creation 
of interesting or beautiful scenery of one type or another; secondly, that it should be a tract ill adapted to 
strects and buildings: thirdly, that it should be related with as much symmetry as possible to the district it 
was desired to serve. 

Out of these principles arose the rule that stream banks and the low-lying ground adjacent to them 
should be reserved. 

The boundaries of «a park should, if possible. extend far enough to include a complete natural landscape, so 
that it shall as far as possible appear of indetinite extent. while any features of special interest will amply 
excuse deviations from the general limits. 

The task is to preserve and emphasise natural characteristics, though the entrances will demand formality. 
more particularly where they mark the transition from the detinite and formal city strects. The park being 
leveloped to present the sharpest contrast to the artificiality of the city, the utmost caution should be observed 


in admitting buildings into its area. Shelters and restaurants are necessities, but they should be as incon 
spicnous as possible, and no other building should be admitted. Statuary also has no place in rural parks : 
oological and botanical gardens are at variance with their purpose, but there is no reason why provision should 
not be made for these in conjunction with a public pleasure-ground. 

The object of the park is to enable everyone to keep in touch with all the varicd beauties and interests that 


nature provides, 
While Maeterlinck writes, referring first to the landscape, or, as be terms it, the * Knglish” 
varden : 


It is natural, it comes into being spontaneously. so to speak, when we can dispose of extensive spaces that 


iningle, in a country of hills and groves and rivers, with the surrounding landseape. It is then-just that land 














Pla, 12.—THE ZWINGER, DRESDEN, TREATMENT FOR UNIVERSITY BRULLDINGS, 
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scape itselt disere etly urranged and corrected * for the pleasure of the eyes.’ But it infallibly comes to | 
false and more or Jess absurd so s s it aims at accumulating, in some poor enclosure, beauties which « 


only by favour of the most limpid lines of the horizon, and which are nothing more than space harmonio 
displayed. Let us not forget besid 





the * English” garden, which is natural or * sub-spontaneous, ” 


the botanists say in England, is rather, as we understand it, of Chinese origin, and that there is no art nor ta 


more impenetrable and more hostile to our own than that of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 
The garden of the white races, at least the European garden, was always wiser and more logical. Go b 
as far as we may, we see it striving t lapt itself to the architectural schemes that surround it. It contin 


them, interprets and completes them. 


It has always seemed to us ssary that that which surrounds our dwelling should partake, in si 
smiull measure, of its shape and its regularity. It has always struck us as disagreeable that the featureless pl 
or the unkempt forest should beg bruptly at our front door or under our window-ledge. <A transition w 
indispensable, and naturally entailed the appropriation of the nearest plants and their submission to 
sylumetries of the building 

his transition, this tradit mony, Which has been deliberately disregarded in cur towns since t 
excessive use of the small ** Englisl varden, is still found here and there in certain antiquated and alimo 
dead cities. where pe rfect models survive of humanised walks and parks. I need not mention Versailles an 
other French gardens, whose sy in decoration is so closely adapted to the buildings of the three Lewises. Noi 
by a stronger reason, need I recall illustrious gardens of Italy, whose perfections are so manifest: thi 


contain «nd continue their porticoes, columns, and balustrades in so incomparable a fashion that this earth, 
perhaps, possesses nothing more satisfactory or more stately. But other instances, nearer at hand and not s 
splendid, are quite as typical. 


Carry back your mind to so ttle Dutch town, with its canals bordered by giant espalier June-trees and 
little red houses gleaming wit ! ind brass. Think. also, of the Béguinage ut Bruges, whose simple tri- 


angular lawn planted with a few tre¢ f the Petit Béguinage at Ghent, whose wide rectangular grassy spaces 
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lined with old elms and intersected at right angles by paths that lead to the church, offer the most persuasiv« 
examples of gardens in strict keeping with the appearance of the surrounding houses. 

One could vary the appearance of these refuges infinitely according to the needs or counsels of the spot and 
the surroundings. Here, among these low houses, we have a square of lime-trees, matronly, round and fat, 
placid, full-blown. imperturbably green and all ahum with bees. Yonder, where the house-fronts are riche 
and more regular, would be a square of chestnut trees, whose opulent, heavy, thick, almost black dresses would 
drop to a man’s height. Further still, among those pillared mansions, would stand an open space crowded with 
plane-trees ; but I do not mean the plane-tree treated as we ill-treat it in our northern countries, where we know 
nothing of its beauty. I mean the plane-tree of the towns and villages of the South, where they pollard it when 
it reaches four or five yards in height. They thus obtain enormous, massive, thickset trunks, splendidly scaled 
with gold and oxidised copper, which at one time, as in the Cours Mirabeau at Aix-en-Provence, dart forcibly 
towards the sky to create fairylike plumed naves in the blue, and at another, as in the Allées d’Azemar at 
Draguignan, weave a low vault, magical and cool as a submarine grotto, through which the sun can hardly 
contrive to slip a stray crystal dart that breaks in dazzling shivers on the flagstones, 


The two schools eventually effected a very reasonable compromise. 

It having been decided that an easily accessible series of parks and recreation grounds 
was needed, and as these had to be secured where land was available, without much regard to 
natural features, they have been laid out on formal lines based on the plotting of their own 
and of the surrounding buildings; while the opposite treatment was accepted for the more 
remote parks and common lands, some of which lie from ten to fifteen miles from the city, all, 
however, being linked up with the inner park series by means of parkways. 

In laying out the inner parks their entrances and forecourts demanded careful study, in 
order that they should accord with the treatment of the park and with the character of the 
approaches. In some cases these forecourts are designed in conjunction with a group of public 
buildings and with one or more commemorative monuments, thus giving an opportunity for 
imaginative treatment unattainable where the buildings are of a commercial or domestic 
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character | fig. 15]. Beyond the actual entrance, in the case of the larger of these parks we hay 
found it advisable to continue the line of the main approach for a short distance, terminating it 
with a fountain or other suitable feature. This adds materially to the interest of the approach 
and graduates the transition from the street to the verdant recesses of the park itself {fig. 16). 

We usually endeavour to avoid running important thoroughfares in juxtaposition to parks 
and gardens, the main approaches being reserved for the park only and not forming part ot 
the scheme of communications, 

Passing from these to the larger and more remote parklands by means of the aforemen- 
tioned parkways, we may note that the latter vary considerably in character ; in some cases 
we have provided a boulevard parkway with electric tramlines on which a specially arranged 
service is run on Sundays and holidays; others have footways merely, through selected strips 











of country retaining as far as possible a rural character ; and thus at a minimum of expense 
all classes of patrons are brought in touch with the places of recreation. A large proportion 
of these outer parklands were existing commons handed over to the city authorities. The 
additions have all been selected for some specific reason, either their own beauty or as affording 
extensive views, or sometimes because of their possessing a specially characteristic or rare 
Hora or fauna. The naturalists’ societies and field clubs have been of great assistance to us 
in these selections. 

It will be realised that the extent of the area under the jurisdiction of our parks com- 
mittee encloses quite a number of subsidiary towns and villages, and of course the requirements 
of these have had to be taken into account. The proportion of the country now laid under 
contribution to provide open spaces for our cities makes it obvious that the time is rapidly 
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approaching when the whole of England will for this purpose be divided into spheres of 
influence more or less under the control of the great centres of population, much as the land 
has already been’ divided up for purposes of water supply. 

I have gone thus fully into the character of our park system, as we have not time to visit 
the more interesting of our outer parks, but we shall be able to take a run down the river 
valley to one of the smaller ones, and as by doing this we shall follow the old highway to the 
south-west, you will be able to note two or three problems which are being dealt with at the 
present moment. 














The river itself has been but slightly altered, except by the addition of the necessary 
weirs and boatslides to render it navigable. There is fortunately but one factory abutting on it 
within the next few miles; this building has recently been remodelled by one of our leading 
architects, so that it presents a good appearance from the road, and its two pearl-grey concrete 
shafts are not ungraceful. As, however, the proprietors did not feel justified in rebuilding the 
river front, the town stepped in, and allotted a sum to be spent in refacing this facade, thi 
architect's design having just been approved by the corporation. 

Two miles further on we come to the largest of our suburban villages, already a town of 
some five thousand inhabitants when our improvement scheme was started. As the high road 
narrowed considerably here we had again to resort to duplication, which was the more necessary 
by reason of the facts that the old church and a particularly fine group of almhouses faced each 
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other at a distance of only thirty-eight feet, and that there were, moreover, several particularly 
tine Georgian houses demanding preservation. This old high street is throughout full of charm 
which any widening would have entirely destroyed; it has but one serious blot in that group 
of a dozen shops, the work of a speculative builder some eight years back—they are too sub- 
stantial to pull down, but they are now to be refronted at the expense of the city, with the 
consent of the owner. The design for the front is the subject of a competition between the most 
successful graduates in architecture for the past six years, and I quote it as an example of the 
way in which our authorities are endeavouring to open the way to secure public appreciation 
of the best talent in our younger men. 

In other directions we have around our city a number of garden suburbs, which have 
done much to raise our ideals in the grouping and surroundings of small houses. Those at 
first laid out exhibited a regrettable tendency to ignore the civic plan as a whole, and to dis- 
play interesting and pleasant effects of a self-contained character that contributed but little to 
the general dignity of the town. However, more recently we have succeeded in combining the 
merits of the garden suburb methods with the broader treatment demanded by a comprehen- 
sive civic scheme. 

Beyond the village suburb just traversed we come out into some broken common, and on 
the further side of this we reach the limit of our operations in this direction ; the course of 
the river has been dammed to make a spreading lake, and beyond it is a thickly planted 
stretch of wood, a favourite picnic ground in the hotter days of summer. Over this you can 
see, away to the north-west, the long ridge which is included in our largest rural park, and 
from which vantage point you can obtain the well-known view over six counties. 

Here we may terminate our excursion and rest for a while, unless you care to make the 
circuit of the lake before we dine on the balcony of the “ City Arms” Hotel, while the sun 
slips down behind the ridge in front of us. 


In this imaginary description I have endeavoured to be thoroughly practical and to sug- 
vest nothing that would not be easily within the powers of any of our great municipalities if 
once they can be got to realise the desirability of such an achievement. How far I have 
succeeded in this aim I must leave 1 


t to vou to decide ; but even if the possibility of some of 
these suggestions may appear to you to be open to doubt, the claim that we ought to throw all 
our energies into an advance on the lines indicated must surely admit of none. 

We cannot hope to keep for ever the commercial supremacy of the world ; special circum- 
stances threw it into our hands, and it is not to be expected that a small country like ours 
will permanently retain the hold it has had on the world’s commerce during the past century. 
This need not distress us; we are still the soul of the most enterprising and progressive race 
on the globe, and if we play our part we can remain the centre to which all the great com- 
munities that have sprung from us will look as their true home. England, if she sets her 


house in order, might offer such delights in the way of pleasant and rational life as to secure 
and retain the affections of the English all the world over. England, with its antiquities and 


traditions carefully preserved, its cities clean, convenient, and filled with noble and interesting 


works of art, with all th 5 its countryside linked up with those of the town, would, 
by reason ot the var C\ fits s er'\ and the shortness ol its distances, be in its Way one 
complete garden. Its trees and hedgerows, and the brilliancy of its greenswards and meadows, 
would, if only the works of man could be brought to a corresponding standard, make it a very 
jewel set in its surrounding seas, and a fit gathering place for all the great peoples sprung 


from its soil. 
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Mr. F. W. SPEAIGHT said he was afraid Mr. 
Lanchester had treated the subject, however bril- 
liantly in its conception, from somewhere in the 
clouds. A scheme to be successful should always 
on its publication be accompanied by a financial 
statement showing that it was possible and finan- 
cially sound ; otherwise, however right it might be 
in artistic conception, it would be impossible to 
carry it out in the present financial conditions of the 
country. They must convince the man in the street 
that their ideas were not only artistic, but sound 
and business-like, before their suggestions could 
be seriously considered. On the London County 
Council and in Parliament they had to deal with 
shrewd business men, and if, say, a suggestion for 
improving Bond Street or any other street was put 
forward with estimates of what betterment was to 
be obtained, and with the opinions of such experts 
as the Commissioner of Police and other authorities 
showing that it would relieve the traftic, then there 
would be a prospect of those schemes being realised. 

Mr. W. H. LEVER, M.P., said his sympathy 
was largely with tbe last speaker, but with this 
qualification : he thought it was because we in this 
country had not seen the best examples of town 
planning in other countries, that when we came to 
deal with a practical scheme in our own country we 
found we had to overcome the opposition of the town 
council and of the official who ought not to be 
supporting them but ought to be on the side of 
advancement—namely, the engineer or surveyor 
attached to the town council. He was positive that 
if we could show to the people living under the 
squalid conditions of our towns the much happier 
conditions people enjoyed in other countries, whilst 
we could not in one step make immediate advance 
to the ideal scenes the lecturer had shown that 
evening, we should have made ourselves very <is- 
satisfied with the present conditions, and every 
improvement we made would be towards the greater 
and the higher. It must be present to all how 
much we were influenced by the fact that from 
one end of England to the other, with the probable 
exception of one or two towns such as Edinburgh 
and he named Edinburgh with great confidence— 
we had not in the country a single really decent 
example of how a town should be planned. We 
had many cities—such as Dublin for instance 
where a good beginning had been made, but we 
had none where a good plan had been realised to 
completion. If we kept these ideals before us and 
gradually aimed for them in all our new develop- 
ments and in the laying out of suburban areas, he 
could not help thinking that in another fifty 
years—not the ten years the lecturer spoke of- 
without any serious expense at all, we should have 


te 
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entire ly transformed the character of our towns, 
and practically with no financial difticulties. These 
problems were entirely a matter of time. If we 
had to carry out a town improvement immediately 
it would of very costly. But if we 
endeavoured to ul plans in advance to 
have each town with its own plan of its suburban 
area and of what the interior of the town was 
to be, so that all new building operations befor: 
they were sanctioned would have to be considered 
in relation to this plan—he thought we could carry 
them out with practically very little expense. Thi 
only way we could bring that home to our town 
councillors and their engineers was by education. 
It was astonishing how ignorant the average coun- 
cillors were on this subject, and he said so with all 
respect Was certain they recognised 
their duty to the town not only from the economic 
point of view, but from the point of view of beauty; 
but it was mainly because their outlook was so re 

stricted and their limited. He would 
give an instance of this limited vision. The main 
road between Birkenhead and Chester was bound 
before long to have a double line of tramways 
carried through it, for a double line of tram 

ways had already been laid within half a milk 
of the spot he was speaking of, and it would 
have eventually to be continued all the Way [rom 
Birkenhead to Chester. Plans showing a width of 
80 feet for part of this road were submitted; but 
the plans were returned with the remark that 
if the street was to be made 8O feet wide th 
council would reject them because of the expense 
of maintenance. The only answer he could give 
was that the adjoining city of Live rpool had that 
very year—that is, last year—promoted in Parlia 
ment a Bill to make 80-feet streets under certain 
circwmstances compulsory ; and, therefore, anyon 
laying out a new street and willing to dedicate the 
land should be helped. With regard to the street 
he was speaking of, it was not proposed to pave 
and macadamise it the full width, but only to the 
width the law required—viz. 36 feet—and to leav: 
the remainder in grass. He mentioned this be- 
cause it showed the ignorance of the authorities even 


course be 


make ( 


he cause he 


vision SO 


of what was being done in the neighbouring city of 
Liverpool. Liverpcol in this respect was setting 
ah eXa ple to a great many cities in the ¢ Unt ; 
it was doing a grand work, and if we could only 
get two or three centres of population such as 
Liverpool started on right lines, their influenc 
would be enormous. <As an illustration of th 
effect of laying out new areas, who had 
Australia must hav 
Sydney 


those 

been struck with thi 

{ and Melbourne. 

The people who laid out Sydney had not seen any 
RK 
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other city than such as we have in England; they 
went from England at a period when nothing with 
regard to town planning had been d they went 
direct to Australia and laid out Sydney, which 
might be a Liverpool, o1 aG wW,O Mai chester, 
or a Birmingham, for that was the style of planning. 
The next city that was built in A , the people 
wupproached it through the United States, and in 
coming to Melbourne they had the Ameri- 
can idea of town-planning,and M irne was laid 
out with good wide streets on the At can plan. 
Hence the influence of America was cl vy marked 
in Melbourne and the influ e of | nd clearly 
marked in Sydney. Ci ! to A which 
was a later city still, the ned to have been a 
little resentment shown he Americat plan, Ol 
in Adelaide they had pted tion of th 
Knelish and American styles, ch bette 
results. The Adelaide pl } ssed all the width 
of roads of the Americ { ( was an 
attempt to make it m¢ dorn it 
with trees and other ettects, whic] Ided consider 
ably to its charm. He tl } e should do well 
if we in this country, n | I towl s, took 
the city of Adelaide as a1 lt ; necessary 
we should have knowleda: umples as 
these, and it ought to | le tood from 
one end of the count t ther how cities 
should be laid out. Modifications in the plans of 
our towns might cf{ten be ed t thout any 
serious expense, not ly | ly-— pro 
bably all the better if not e tor ekly. The 
main point was to have | powers en to oui 
local authorities, so that they e in what 
direction streets shoul . t r width should 
be, and so on. Our present met lof laving out 
suburban areas was wasteful in the e, Within 
a short distance of where he ! speaking he 
knew of a street that bad been | nd had had 
to be destroyed and widened ar rebuilt Inside ol 
ten years. le thoucht sh | e that 
if we could not see our t -))] ten vears 
ahead we ought to be hamed of selves. It 
could be done without t expe et fixing om 
minds on what was ideal, su \ wanchester 
had put before the Meeting, S etting as 


near to it as our circumstance 
Mr. ANDREW T. TAYLOR 
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appreciation of the Paper they ha t listened to 
Mr. Lanchester had packed eat deal of most 
useful information into a roma which was some 
what unusual and novel. They were ceustomed 
to truth in very solemn se that mes it got 
rather dull, but it had not bee evenine : 
it had been more deligl 1y novel or 
romance, and he hoped kit nt would 
arise who would give M | in Oppor 


in actual 
culpture, 
ed in his 
ie or other 


tunity of putting no 
fact in stone and in the cl 
all the delightful ideas he |] 
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millionaire who could step in where civie bodi 
and corporations could not for fear of the ratepay 
As ahumble member of the London County Coun 
he had come to the meeting hoping to get some id 
that might be useful to that body. He had no bi 
to speak for them, but he could say that they wi 
all interested in this question, and desirous of 
proving London in some form or other. For hin 
self he was deeply interested in the subject, i 
partly on this account he had ventured to ent 
that august body hoping that he might be ab! 
to do something to further the architectural in 
provement of London. The Council had not be 
able to do much yet, because they were waiting f 
Mr. Burns’s town-planning scheme, which th 
were hopeful would give them power that would bi 
exercised shortly. The Council had also the fear ot 
the rate payers before then. Tliey had come in a 
the economical party, and must not -be too ey 
travagant. As soon, however, as the ratepayers saw 
that it was to their advantage they had plenty of idea: 
which they hoped to carry out. The first thing they 
had to do was to get schemes for the extension and 
improvement of London, and he strongly supported 
the idea of competitions among architects for thi 
improvementof London, not onlyin thecentral parts 
but the suburbs as well. They were trying to do it, 
and he thought it would be part cf the town-plan 
They should be able: - say, for thirty 
miles round London—t» make a plan with central 
boulevards and roads, and call upon—by ¢9-operation 
if possible, perhaps by compulsion—the borough 
councils of those suburban areas to adopt this plan, 
so that they might build uponit. That was exceed- 
ingly desirable. He thought nothing could be mor 
interesting than a series of competitions in which 
their brightest young men, as well as our older men, 
might be able to give them ideas, and out of thos 
competitions most valuable schemes and hints 
would come which he was sure would be carried 
out. ‘Those who had had the privilege of visiting 
Vienna last year must have come back feeling how 
very much behind we in England were in town 
planning and in the provision of beautiful monu 
ments and fountains. The little picture of the 
Folkearden Mr. Lanchester had shown them must 
have struck them all as being one of the most 
delightful bits of planning they had seen. He 
was glad to have heard Mr. Lever’s remarks. 
Mr. Lever had been their pioneer in this kind of 
work, and he would have the gratitude and respect 
of the entire architectural profession for what he 
had done. He had gone further than that, and 
had offered a sum of money so that young students 
at Liverpool University might study this subject of 
town planning. That was a most admirable idea, 
and he trusted it might bring forth fair fruit. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN said Mr. Lanchester’ s 
Paper had taken him quite out of his depth, and 
he had some diffidence in speaking. His small 
experience in the matter had been in dealing with 
humbler subjects than those mainly touched upon 


ning scheme. 
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by Mr. Lanchester, and he felt very grateful indeed 
to him for giving them a wide outlook. Perhaps 
it was not right to say that Mr. Lanchester thought 
in continents, but he seemed to approach that 
magnitude in the scale of his imaginative design. 
He felt, however, that great and valuable as was the 
help they got from such schemes, it was rather 
important for them as professional men not to 
frighten the public by putting before them too 
inuny big schemes which were not, as it were, 
perhaps, quite sufficiently the outgrowth of the 
actual life of the town. They ought to takea very 
fast grip of the life of the town which was develop- 


ing, and for which they had to find in their town , 


improvement schemes the expression, and work out- 
wards from it a little bit more than working back- 
wards from schemes in the air. He did not mean to 
sugeest that there was anything useless in schemes 
in the air. It was particularly appropriate that 
they should have large imaginative schemes put 
before them to stimulate them in their work, but 
it was very important to keep in view the other 
side of this work of town planning. They must 
not lose sight of the fact that the Germans, who had 
perhaps more experience in modern town planning 
than any other nation, were departing fundamentally 
and entirely from what was generally known as the 
‘grand manner” in town planning. They were 
voing probably very much to the other extreme ; 
their plans were becoming too much niggled, too 
much worried in detail, and they were losing 
the sense of scale. None theless there was a great 
deal to be learned from the German point of view. 
He should have been glad to hear a little more 
definitely Mr. Lanchester’s view as to the relation 
between formal and informal work. One of the 
most difficult problems in the laying out of estates, 
in the wedding of the town to the country, was to 
decide as to the relative importance of the formal 
and informal. For his own guidance he had taken 
the line of considering that his duty was to treat 
the site and the conditions of the problem with 
very great respect--that his duty was to preserve 
as far as possible everything of natural beauty that 
was found upon the site. But whatever was done, 
apart from such good reason, should be done ina 
somewhat formal manner. One could, as it were, 
vet a sort of rough-and-ready working theory, that 
so far as the site offered suggestions, offered spots 
of beauty, offered irregularities by undulating con- 
tours and so forth, much of the beauty of curved 
line and of natural feature might be got into 
the work ; but as soon as that side of the work 
began to oppress one with the idea that there was 
something virtuous in irregularity or informality for 
its own sake, it showed that one was giving too 
much weight to that aspect. What a man did 
it was natural that he should do in a formal 
and straightforward manner ; at the same time, to 
take the site as though it were a level billiard table, 
and to lay out schemes on paper without any 
regard to undulations or natural features, would be 
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erring just as much on the other side and would 
be t» treat the site altogether with too much dis 
respect. Mr. Lanchester’s suggestion of wide 
avenues leading out of the town he thought a most 
important one—not only important, but essentially 
practical. Take Finchley Road, one of the most 
important avenues leading out of London. The 
road was already crowded with traflic, yet a double 
row of tram-lines was being laid without any 
provision for widening the road. In a few years 
vast sums of money would have to be spent in 
widening Finchley Road, which could now be done 
ata nominal cost if they only had the power of 
dealing with these things which they hoped to 
have under the Town Planning Bill. He should 
like to say that he had in experience found it a 
most difficult matter to combine the country and 
the town. ‘The Garden City idea was naturally 
attractive to the English mind, but it had many 
puzzles for the architect. There was a great 
tendency for houses to become tco scattered. The 
modern Englishman desired to have his house 
detached, or at least semi-detached, and set in the 
centre of its own little plot of ground. If acres and 
acres of ground were covered with that sort of 
arrangement, very little total effect could be 
got; but Mr. Lanchester’s suggestion of group 
ing his trees seemed really to give them the 
keynote of what should be aimed at- namely, to 
group our buildings and group our open spaces, 
instead of having detached houses, each with its 
own architectural form and arrangement ; and in- 
stead of cutting up all our ground into little garden 
plots we should again gather it into groups in the 
form of greens, squares, playgrounds, and so forth. 
In that way he thought we might weld the country 
and the town together satisfactorily from the archi 
tectural point of view. The importance of defining 
our areas was one of the lessons we might learn 
from the beautiful old cities. Take Rothenberg 
for instance, which had remained the same size for 
centuries ; there there was the country coming up 
clean without any break right to the very wall, and 
then all at once began the town. If one compared 
that with the ragged fringe of derelict building land 
and rubbish heaps which formed the approach to 
our modern towns, the immense importance would 
be realised of setting limits and coming up to 
those limits before passing on. We should not, of 
course, enclose our modern towns with fortified 
walls, but we must at least enclose them with 
decent avenues and walks, and belts of woodland 
and orchards, or in the hundred other ways that 
at once occur to one, making beautiful divisions ; 
so that when we approach the town from the 
country we may come up to some definite point 
and then pass into the town. He thought, too, 
there was some little danger if we got too much 
into our minds the planuing of tuwns on the 
principle of zones; the natural growth tended 
rather to supplementary centres. It was very 
important in a_ plan of any town or district, or 
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design ; some parts must be l others 
subordinated, and he thouelit ht ly be 
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would like to includ ote t r thanks to 
Mr. Rickards too for the sketcl le to 


these 


carried into ( 
proposing t te of thanks, and h 


illustrate fine id He f ( tm 
of the 


spired by the buildings of M ester and 


younger architec I pee} n 
Rickards. They had all 1 Cardiff with 
admiration many of the tn 1 erence. 
He was confident that if they (M Lanchestei 
and 
such a scheme as ren 
they would remove the ( t] had loz 
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1 england, that monumental 
tecture Was beyond our scope. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH (F’j, in seconding thi 
vote of thanks, said he was sure they must all hay 
been deeply impressed with the charming outlin 
of a fairy city placed before them by the accon 
plished lecturer. His imaginary visit to the Co 
tinent must have called to the minds of his heare: 
the fact that there was a municipal spirit on th 
Continent the absence of which was acutely fel 
here, and it was a commonplace to say that so lon 
as that municipal spirit was not similarly developed 
in this country, so long would it be difficult for th 
great ideals which the lecturer had placed befor 
them to become accomplished facts. Arisin 
out of that, cne could not help being impressed 
with the extraordinarily different position which 
the architect « ccupied ou the Continent from that 
which he occupied here. There he was not only 
e designer, but he was frequently the heatl and 
front of the municipal enterprises of his time. It 

as astonishing, if one followed the movements in 
many German cities, to find how the origin anid 
execution of such enterprises were frequently in the 
hands of the architect, who took the place there of 
the initiator of many of those movements which 
have resulted in the beautification of many con 
tinental cities. It might also be worth considering 
whether one might not also go to the Continent for 
e means of bringing about the ideals which the 
lecturer had put before them. Why should we not 

k to bring into being a Ministry of Fine Arts 
is it existed in I*rance, so that with the aid of local 
Committees of Taste some effort might be made to 
control the design of buildings in the same way as 
the Legislature at present permitted the control of 
the structure of buildings? The disfigurement of 
the countryside which was obvious to us all, and 
which was traceable to the absence of control of 
design, would be impossible were there some measure 
of supervision such as might be accomplished by 
the establishment of Committees of Taste under 
the control of a Ministry of Fine Arts. It might 
ippear an unattainable ideal, but it was a suggestion 
to which many thoughtful men had given their 
ininds, and for which there were useful precedents 
on which an attempt might be made to found a 
similar procedure in this country. The impression 
left on their minds by Mr, Lanchester’s Paper was 
that they had been listening to the imaginings 
noble imaginings—of a man whom they 
had always looked upon as a great architect, and 
whom they now knew to be a man of great imagina- 
tion, and in asking them to accord him a cordial 
vote of thanks he felt sure that he was putting 
them a prop sition which would receive 
immediate acceptance at their hands. 

Mr. G. T. BROWN ([F’.), President of the 
Northern Architectural Asseciation, in supporting 
the motion, said he thought it right that Mr. 
Lanchester should put before them his views in 
such an ideal shape, bearing in mind the fact that 
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‘man’s reach should exceed his grasp,’’ because, 
whatever was likely to be done, it was bound to 
fall short of that which they all hoped for. One 
point struck him as particularly urgent with regard 
to the near future of town planning. If the 
Town Planning Bill became an Act of Parlia- 
ment, they as an Institute would have to initiate 
some steps to materialise the ideals Mr. Lanchester 
had put before them. It was very probable that 
special town planning committees would be ap- 
pointed, and he thought the Institute should take 
some steps to have co pte don to these committees 
representatives of the architectural profession who 
might be appointed for that purpose by the Institute 
in London and by the Allied Societies in the Pro- 
vinces. In this way the general taste on these com- 
inittees might be very greatly advanced. He tho 
roughly agreed with the idea of a Committee of 
Taste under the control of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Such a committee was needed in almcst every centre 
to advise the municipal committees on the particu- 
lar lines they ought to take with regard not only 
to planning the streets of towns, but also to the 
laying out of open spaces and the dealing with 


different elevations that came betore them. It 
ought to be made a criminal offence to put 
up some of the buildings which we now see. 
The architect’s work was always in evidence. If a 


doctor made a mistake it was put underground ; 
but an arehitect’s mistakes remained above ground 
and did incalewlable mischief. Buildings were put 
up which, if not immoral, were distinctly un-moral 
in having a bad effeet on public taste for all time. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Speaight that the finan 
cial aspect is an important one. And the mention 
of it reminded him that some three or four 
years ago Mr. Cackett, the then President of th 
Northern Architectural Association, evolved a very 
eood scheme for the planning of certain streets in 
Newcastle where some slums were to be pulled down 
and new main arteries of traffic driven through the 
centre of the town. The City Council had already 
dealt with the matter, and Mr. Cackett at the time 
clearly pointed out to them that if, instead of merely 
buying the land necessary for the width of the 
street, they bought a certain area stretching back 
from the frontage on each side, an exceedingly ad 
vantageous scheme would result. The City Council 
had only bought three or four feet of land on each 
side of the street they were driving through this 
area, and were making frontages which were not 
frontages really but strips from the property almost 
abutting on the street. Mr. Cackett’s scheme was 
laid before the City Council, but they practically 
disregarded it altogether. It was borne in upon 
one how important it was that they as an Institute 
should have some voice in these matters. The 
Institute had already done much good in getting 
architects recognised as interested parties in con- 
nection with the Town Planning Bill, but their 
efforts might go further. 

THe CHAIRMAN said they had had one of th 
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inost interesting de bates they had had for a lone 
time on a subject which was the coming subject for 
the whole of the country. Probably most of them 
knew that there had been a Town Planning Com 
mittee of the Institute ever since the inception of 
Bill, and active were | taken in 
the direction of seeing how municipalities and 
others could be assisted when the proper moment 
One thine must not be forgotten in deal- 
viz. that the plans of old 
historic plans, if 


the steps being 


arrived. 
ing with town planning 
ities like London were 
he might that expression. For instance, the 
first Roman London had its limit in what is 
known as Sherborne Lane; that was then a bourne 
anil the boundary of London, 
later on became a_ street. Then, again, 
extended to Walbrook, and Wal- 
street. Hence it is not always a 
accident, but is an fact which is repre 
sented by many streets which are looked upon nowas 
if, however, we were starting de novo to 


historic ¢1 
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or bye Ok, 
which 
London 
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DYrook 18 


Was 


Was 


How a 
historic 


poor streets ; 
lay out the whole place we should not design thos 
very much interested in Mr. Ray 
mond Unwin’s remark as to the advantage of doing 
a lot of little gardens and concentrating 
them into areas. Sucha scheme had heen adopted 
nanestate with which he himself was connected as 
. the Dulwich College Estate , which 
was a large property, ¢ vering an area equal to 
sixth of the whole of Inner London. 
Governors had laid down a sehe lie by 


streets, He wa 


away W ith 


a Governor—Vi 


about one 
There the 
which all over the estate had been laid out plots ol 
from ten to twenty acres to be ke ptopen as playing 
fields for the surrounding h which would 
ultimate ly cover the whe le estate. They were he pe- 
ful that when that estate was covered people would 
look back and hold the names of th 
in respect for having put these little oases in the 
desert of houses that would ultimately be there. 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in resp nding, said that 
at that late hour he would not attempt to deal with 
the discussion except in the briefest possible way. 
Mr. Speaight had found fault with him because hi 
had not dealt with the financial side of the question. 
He did not think it was possible. The Papi r Was 
intentionally more or less of a suggestive characte) 
and he did not think that in order to start othe 
people’s minds working, if they had been actuated 
to start, it would them much further than 
the suggestions he had made in his Paper. 


uses, 


Governors 


ca rry 


Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [A. 
contribution to the discussion : 

\ Paper on such an eminently interesting and 
topical subjectas town-planning cannot fail to touch 


sends the following 


many chords of sympathy in all whose life is con 
stantly olve n to the solving of little portions of the 
srveat proble m. Itise minently refreshing, fon 
once in a way, to take one’s standpoint on a more 
airy pedestal and see, even in a flight of fancy, 
whither we are tending, to what 


same 


coal our efforts 





should lead us, and what 


we as individuals can tak 


cradual evolution of the ¢ 
Mr. Lanchester’s Pape 
from the trammels of de 
criticised on the score of ¢ 
put forward as a suggest 
of ideals to be ke pt in vie 
committees and the grud 
payer come naturally 
stage. No creat schem 
nitude sketched hy the a 
immediately practicable 
thing like the period of 
in his prophet c eye. I 
take ten times ten yeal 





can be so compl te ly tran 
vests, even with the full 
of active opposition; but 
least do our part in the g 
There are many am 
see the old ( ty ha ked 
somewhat empirical p 
streets laid down n 


been interesting had on: 


been civen of the suggest 


say, fora narrow ( 1ty 
like Lombard Street, § 


portant of our main ro 
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an example such as the 

hopeless Old Kent Road. 
As was well pointed 
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public pleasure. 
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continental towns are } 
than are our own tow) 
not, there is no question 
hours, with no more na 
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further by a judicious d 
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Our London squares, w 
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mortar- many of our parks and open spaces ar 
worthy of being compared with similar parks in an 
ther great city; but do we make the most of them 
The author of the Paper rather deprecates tl 
ining of important thoroughfares in juxtapos 
tion to parks and gardens. No doubt he is rich 
from th p intof view of the quiet user of the part 


Lt 


but the countless thousands who pass along th 
main roads to and from their toil have a right t 


Lie 
} 


at least a a} mpse of open park land, to the Spar lf 
of the sunshine on the lake and to the brightnes 
ot the tlowers, and much might be done to improv: 
such thoroughfares by opening ont portions at an 
rate of the park enclosures and by bringing ail sue} 
beauty spots Within easy reach of all who pass tha 
Way. 

he charm of the old time street, with its quaint 
ables and baleonies and its irregularities in plan, 

undeniable, and there seems no reason why a 
little more latitude than at present should not be 
allowed in planning our new thoroughfares and 
highways. Why should all building enactments 
is to building lines and projections have the effect 
of flattening out the two sides of a street until it 
forms a mere channel of uniform width alone 
which the traffic can roll without obstruction ? 

The deplorable character of the average suburb 
Is ¢ mphas sed and intensified by the endless lines 


of streets with frontages unbroken except by an 
ecasional cross street of identically the same pat- 
rn. The thanks of the whole community, and 
particularly of the architectural profession, should 
be given to Mr. Lever and others who have worked 
th him in creating model villages and garden 
but even these are much hampered and 
stricted in many cases by unnecessarily stringent 
requirements and regulations laid down in the 
to control the spe culative builder. 
‘he enactments as to air space afford an in- 
perhaps, in which the present requirements 
hardly go far enough; to put a restriction upon 
the cubic amount of building on a given area as 
suggested by the Paper would, however, be hardly 
enough, wnless the area of open space to be pro 
\ ded were also increased, The suggestion made 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin that the amount of private 
open space to each house should not be large, all 
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stance, 


available space being thrown into the open spaces 


or gardens common to all, has much to commend it, 
and is worthy of a good deal of consideration on the 
part of those who have to lay out suburban estates. 

In conclusion, | should like to add my apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Mr. Lanchester for the amount 
of thought and labour he has put into his Paper. 
[he free discussion of such a widespread subject 
in all its bearings and ramifications is not possible 
in one brief evening, but enough has been given us 
to attord ample food for reflection on this most 
fascinating of subjects the construction of a city 
that shall be truly noble—every street and public 
place a truly worthy one, and every house a Home. 
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The President's ‘‘ At Home”: Travelling Students’ 
Drawings. 

\ large number of members, London and pro- 
vincial, responded to the President’s invitation, and 
were present at the “ At Home’’ held in the rooms 
of the Institute on the Sth inst. Advantage was 
taken of the cecasion to exhibit the drawings re- 
sulting from the tours of the following Travelling 
Students :— Mr. Arthur R. H. Jackson | Owen Jones 
1907], Mr. G. Salway Nicol Tite 1907), Mr. Harold 
Cooper | Soane 1907), Mr. George Drysdale | Soane 
and Vite 1908), Mr. S. G. Follett Pugin 1908. 
The drawings made an exceptionally fine and in 
teresting collection, and the opportunity of viewing 
them under the happy conditions of the evening 
was greatly appreciated. It is in contemplation to 
publish in the current volume of the JoURNAL one 
or more of the Papers sent in by students descrip- 
tive of their tours. Some of the drawings shown at 
the ** At Home ”’ would be given as illustrations. 


Beauties and Deficiencies of London. 

Lhe Times of Tuesday published a réswiné of Mr. 
Lanchester’s Paper, and, returning to the subject in 
a leading article the following day, gave its unquali- 
tied support to the views Mr. Lanchester puts for- 
ward. he writer of the article brings clearly before 
us our duties as citizens of London. “We should 
know by this time,” he says, “ that it is impossible 
to disguise London. It is a huge town, and nothing 
will make it look like anything else. Yet we ar 
ready to accept any excuse for not attempting to 
improve it. We pointed out yesterday "? (in anarticle 
on London Scenery) “ how great are the natural or 
accidental beauties of London; as indeed the pic 
tures of Whistler have proved to us. He has told 
us how ‘the evening mist clothes the riverside with 
poetry as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose 
themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys 
become campanili, and the warehouses are palaces 
in the night.’ This is true enough, and Whistler had 
wright to take pleasure in the landscape of London, 
wnd to paint its beauties. But the citizens of London 
ought not to be content with these accidental 
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beauties of its landscape, produced by the magic 
of nature acting upon the mean and planless work 
of man. It is the duty of a civilised people to 
make their beautiful in themselves, 
Whatever the weather may be, with the beauty of 
human desien and order. This we cannot do 
unless we learn to take a proper pride in our towns, 
and first of all to feel a proper shame in their de- 
ficiencies. A great people should express its great- 
ness in its towns, as an artist expresses himself in 
au work of art; and this, not merely by the splen- 
dour of particular buildings, but by the plan and 
order of the whole. In this way, too, much of 
London expresses, not our greatness, but rather 
our futile discontent with things as they are; and 
where new parts of London are growing up ther 
are tew attempts to 
than the old.’’ 


own Wo! ks 


inake them more e\ presslvé 


The United States Council of Fine Arts. 

The Council of Fine Arts created by President 
Roosevelt is the direct outcome of unceasing effort 
on the part of the American Institute of Architects 
to bring about the appointment of a body of experts 
to exercise control over the design of public build- 
ings, the location and erection of public monuments, 
the laying out of open spaces, street improvements, 
XC. The ne wly constituted Council is composed ol 
twenty-one architects, four painters, four sculptors, 
wnd one landscape architect. The President’s order 
provides that before any plans are formulated for 
any public building or grounds, or for the location 
or erection of any statues, the matter must be sub 
mitted to the Council of Fine Arts, and their advice 
followed, unless for good and sutticient reasons thi 
President directs otherwise. The order directs 
“the heads of executive departments, bureaus, and 
commissions to vovern themselves accordinely.”’ 
The Council is constituted as follows: 

Aichitects—Cass Gilbert, C. Grant La Farve, 
Walter Cook, William A. Boring, 8S. B. P. Trow 
bridge, John Cr. Howard, Gil nn Brown, Thomas 
R. Kimball, John L. Mauran, D. H. Burnham, 
John M. Donaldson, George B. Post, Arnold W. 
Brunner, Robert S. Peab dy, Charles F. MeKimn, 

"ili . James Rush Marshall, Abram 
Gartield, Frank Miles Day, William bL., Mundie, 
C. Howard Walker. 


Painters—John La Farge, F. D. Millet, E. H. 
Blashtield, Kenyon Cox. 

Sculptors—Daniel C. French, Herbert Adams, 
H. A. MacNeil, Kk. 7. Bitter. 


Frederick Law Olmstead, 


La dsca pr Arehite 
jun. 
Change of Papers for the 29th March. 
\rrangements have been made for the readine 
of a Paper by Mr. Marion H. Spielmann, I'.S.A,, 
on © British Seulpture of T'o-day,”’ at the General 
\Meeting of the 29th March. This Pape will take 
the place of the one by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., on 
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“Buildings for Higher Tech Maucation, The County Hall Amended Plans, 
soins > avrranoad f thit even but whiel mi ‘ . . iA D . 
pis smnaydcsigrn A 10! ras : [The Chairman of the L.C.C. Establishment Cor 
a wd a1 ss a aan a 7 a mittee states that the amended plans of the ele 
postponed till next sessio tion of the new County Hall are now befor 
‘ , wofessional assessors, and are afterwards to be sul 
The Reorganisation at South Kensington. ee und na mM ‘ ds to be su 
we E mitted to the County Council. It is understo 
ty ¢ Times of the I1tl st. J hed the that the public will be afforded the opportunity 
following lett : re . = Lro ll viewing them, as in the case of the original plan 
('. Purdon Clarke, C.LE., F.S.A. [1 ivector of 
th Me ‘OPOLlti \ IS¢ m ot Art Ne \ . . . - 
the Metropolitan M ai L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


Sir.-With reference t : 
Arrangements have been made in the departme) 


cture and building crafts for the delivery 


specting a system t ( ( I d 
collections at the \ 


the Board of Education 


+1} 


of tive lectures on the muterials of construction an 


connnittec of well decoration by Mr. Noel Heaton, b.Se., on Gonsecu 











unqualified appro i 1 t Thursday evenings, at 8.30, commencing 1st] 
from my aeqnaitance w th February 1909. The course is intended primarily 
using It, 1s, to My mind, | vaien tx for students of architecture, and will supplement 
piege epaalicnaPatet ith ean he | for. the i struction given in buil ling construction. The 
te eee ea ia ¥ ee terials dealt with include metals, natural buildings 
enn Samana: SFA : mat ls, artificial building materials, and decora 
auskine me to take the } t | 1) tive materials. The course is open to students of 
iwainst the propos ang the school, and architects and others interested in 
recognised the same old ars S e the subject are also invited to attend. 
period of over tort 
spect ORs ee ee ail The American Institute o: Architects. 
awnd to prevent the adopti t ) ; : . 
which only the artistie sti Lw he American Institute of Architects, by wre 
out detriment lution of its annual Convention, is to consider the 
The original purpose of t ( advisability of establishing a student group or sec- 
looked—will now bi . ru tion similar to that of the Royal Institute of British 
great art cratt sections as ¢ ! ; \rchitects. It is also proposed that the Institut 
hands of capable of set Stiall provide for representation upon its AY ard of 
reference, to ( tll e . eee ° b 
caneiil casting Sadlandal aa directors of those societies which have shown them- 
The Vietoria and Alb \ selyes useful in the cause of architectural education. 
close of the Great | 1 | 851 
intended to fill a want rit ncould Volcanic Ash and Portland Cement. 
partes a8 Ps * shea i. -. 7 re ' % ; l The American consul at Nagasaki, says an Ameri- 
A ees gttshenen by a vowel 2annOee orga * “RSA “in paper, has issued a pamphlet, describing the 
of Connnons for the pu . t. pri use and importance of volcanic ash in Combination 
cipally modern, from the tended With Portland cement, especially for construction 
that the various art crafts s ; { their work in salt water. The advantages claimed for this 
then low level to at I t { | is the voleanie ash are that in combination with Portland 
prevaili sn Europe. cement it gives a greater tensile strength than 
An mexyneen sia ‘gh ; : pted , cement mortar alone. It is also claimed that the 
aad Si, Hen : ( i er 1 , : ri Ni rtar is denser than cement-imortar, and loes not 
the structure of the building ae permit the per ‘lation ot water, thus obviating th 
chin: all bitileal ux ecm ' njurious action of sea-water salts. This density 
medieval arts, and these 1 ted to: vives it a superior quality for construction of water 
best practic ul art designe t} H 1 obta reservoirs In reinforced concrete for the protection 
at that time. of iron trom oxidation. Should the correctness of 
The Government s Tort 4 lla these claims be proved by trial it is highly probable 
in Sir Robert Morant, tininded — that the enormous voleanie resources of the Philip 
thinker, with great ad ’ f have »ines will provide fora newand profitable industry. 
Currie d such a sche t 7 
Like the prop et of Is Fal : ? 
yen a ree ig. 2 Toy eat, Discoveries in Babylonia. 
to bless the DB L of | ut sdom \n interesting paper on * Discoveries in Baby 
selecting a practical seh fort elopment —jonia and the Neighbouring Lands” was read last 
of the Viet ria and Albert M m SY, VOurs Monday at a» meeting of the Victoria Institute by 
obedient] C4 Dr. Theophilus Pinches. Dr. Pinches said th 
liscoveries of the Germans on the site of Babylon 
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practically made the city live once more. Accord- 
ing to Delitzsch,it was a comparatively small city, 
not larger than Dresden or Munich. Untortu- 
nately the remains of the Tower of Babel have 
within recent years been cleared away to build the 
dam of the Hindiyeh Canal, and instead of a great 
monument the depression where its foundations 
were laid is now all that exists. The basement of 
the tower was square, and not, as the pictures in 
old family Bibles and elsewhere showed, circular 
in form and tapering with a spiral ascent until the 
top was reached. According to Dr. Weissbach, the 
structure measured about 809 feet each way, and 
was xzbout the same height. Though this is only 
a third of the height of the LKiffel Tower in Paris, 
it was still sufficiently imposing as a high monu- 
ment. The lowest stage was much higher than 
any of the others, and the topmost stage was the 
upper temple or sanctuary of the god Bel or Mero- 
dach, a hall of considerable size, 80 feet long, 
70 feet broad, and 50 feet high. Dr. Pinches gave 
some account of the excavations of Americans, who 
have made some most successful researches in 
Babylonia. The site they have more especially 
explored is Niffer, the ancient Nippur, a site which 
the Rabbins identified with the Calneh of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, one of the first cities of Nimrod’s 
(i.e. Merodach’s) kingdom. It contains the ruins 
of a great tower resembling that of Babylon. The 
antiquity of this town and temple was regarded by 
the Babylonians as being as great as that of the 
world itself. At the ruins of Bismya, the ancient 
Adab, there is also a temple-tower, on the summit 
of which were fcund inscriptions of the reigns of 
Dungi (2700 B.c.) and Sur-Engur (2800 z.c.). The 
deepest excavations at this spot revealed deposits 
of thrown pottery of graceful design, which Dr. K. J. 
Banks regarded as belonging to the most remote 
period of Babylonian civilisation-—namely, 10,000 
years ago or earlier. Another interesting discovery 
was that cf a structure supposed to bea crematory. 
Although the Babylonians burned their dead, ordi- 
nary burial was also practised, but instead of coffins 
the body was apparently enclsed in a large jar 
befvre interment. Pr. fessor Scheil gave repreduc- 
tions cf some of the gigantic specimens of pottery 
which he found, in which the body was apparently 
inseited entire. 


A Centenarian French Architect. 

M. Charles Famin, architect, in whose honour 
the city of Chartres has just held a festival to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of his birth, was 
born on the 18th February 1809. M. Famin’s 
father, Sainte-Marie Famin, Grand Prix de Rome in 
1801, was an architect of ability, to whom Napoleon 
entrusted the restoration of the Chateau de Ram- 
bouillet, and his grandfather, César Famin, was the 
last sheriff (échevin) of the city of Paris. Theaged 
architect relates how one day, when playing with his 
sister in the court at Rambouillet, the Emperor 
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joined them and took him in his arms and caressed 
him, 

M. Famin obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in 
1835 in the section of architecture, having among 
his colleagues at the Villa Medici Gounod, Flandrin, 
Bonassieux, and others who afterwards became cele- 
brated in different walks of art. 

After a few years’ practice in Paris, during which 
he carried out the restoration of the Chateau de 
Berry and the rebuilding of the Collége Rollin, he 
finally settled at Chartres, where he has had a sue- 
cessful career. He has done much useful workasa 
member of the Municipal Council of that city, and 
was for a time president of the local archeological 
society. 

Three years ago, at the age of ninety-seven, he 
was nominated Membre Correspondant of the Aca 
démie des Beaux-Arts. JoHn Hepn. 


Mrs. Welby Pugin. 

The death is announced, in her eighty-third year, 
of Mrs. Welby Pugin, widow of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the distinguished architect, ecclesiologist, 
and author, to whom the “ Pugin Studentship” 
was founded as a memorial in 1864. She was A. W. 
Pugin’s third wife and has survived her husband 
fifty-seven years. 


REVIEWS. 
THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


The Care of Anciei t Monuments : an Account of the Legis 
lative and other Measures adopted in European Countries 
for protec ting Ancient M uments and Ol jects a d Scenes 
of Natural Beauty, and for preserving the Ispect of 
Historical Cities. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Pro 
fessor of Fine Art 2 Cite l sity of kdinburah 


so. 1905. Cambridae: Ui ersity Press. 


At the International Architectural Congress of 
London, 1906, held under the central auspices of the 
R.L.B.A., ancient monuments were deemed worthy 
of a section to themselves. Much interesting dis- 
cussion resulted in the appointment of a small sub- 
committee to which certain duties were allceated. 
This consisted of the Hon. secretary of the R.I.B.A,, 
Professor Baldwin Brown, and the present writer. 
That committee has never been called, and the 
Huent periods uttered at the Congress may be said 
to have had a yaporous ending. 

It is more surprising to discover that the volume 
whose title heads this article, thcugh published in 
1905, and essentially a text-bock on the subject, 
has never yet been reviewed in this JournaL. It 
has rot met its deserts. Since its publication the 
fair annals of England in general, and her capital in 
particular, have been indelibly stained by the wanton 
destruction of Crosby Hall, and three separate Royal 
Historical Monument Commissions (not perma- 
nent) have been appointed. Scotland, as usual, 


ss 
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led the way, gallant little WW folk , England, 
ever drowsy when thi t re concerned, 
lagging in the rear witl ( comprisi1 

i few admirable and indis} | Ot course, 
but no antiquary who has t buildings 
his special study, and l stes 
ana prac tice have dire \ e to this 
very exclusive branch of arc} An architect 
there is (which is more 1 be said for the 
Welsh Commission well 
balanced judgement \ | nethen 
any Commission. No | of the 
R.L.B.A. Council could | but it 
is significant of the Gove ( ! 7eS C1 
mismanaves these thn Lb con 

mittee whose prime funet ncient 
buildings, they ign 0 logy in 
relation to architecture at its rela 


tion to archiecloey. Nott eX} 


One may be p rh 


tte her. } 
late Mr. Mic] lethwaite i t} is, he 


would have been } nsight 
wnd knowledge on this to genius 
and his experience to fi 

The Scots Commis thor ot 
the volume betor isa ml H luties 
permitted it, the Prof ! nn 
valuable asset on all t ( ( { serul 
link between them. H i him toa 
Close considerati hn ot cl Lé sound 
antiquary, and yet has t I ! to ( 
that the fanatic Ss not cause. 
ailing the acti O 
hnotice may pe rhaps ipo 
wnee of his able and ex ve lh SO 
concise and handy I i { ethnics 
of the care of ancient n nts, nin n 
such pe Ilueid periods 1 foreign 
heads, wiser than our ¢ if 
for the protection of \ t ¢ ted, can 
not be rans ymed, wma vt ( cnnnot be 


recovered, 
When we come to ¢ e DO j 
sorry reading. We s | tly startled 


if the new-faneled Social t political 
power, should enact, I) if Yr ol 
1792, * the destruet y kind 
to recall the memory of f list potic le, 

But is it certain tl it Tt l »tneln 
destruction than tl f public 
utility in this country, o e denial 
of any but propri en 


of antiquity—instance Cr‘ Hall, Can Castle, 
or Thornton Chapel? “* P t : | M. 
Martin in the French P 


Snot a pure ly materi [ ; ! ons, 
history, art itself, are t I lutters oO 
public utility, just rsenals 
and roads ? * T.0n r t peo} 


said Montalembert 


The work betore (Le nto 
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two parts, * Principles and Practice’ being the fii 
Chis has fourteen short sections, following a yi 
valuable and terse introduction. Of these p 
haps those headed * Why should monuments 
?” © Quis custodiet ipsos custod 
* Restoration and anti-Restoration,’’ are the mx 
In the last-named, which the aut 
adiscusses with a very admirable sense of de bine 
ment, the difficulties « 
the problem and points out the fatuity of t) 
restoration theories of Viollet-le-Due and Sir G 
bert Seott on the one hand, and the impossibil 
of accepting the extreme theories of anti-rest 
tion on the other; how the work at Dunblane an 
Hexham has to be ace pted as reasonable, howev: 


much one may have lost by it (our author could 


pre served 
striking. 


he sets before us some of 


not have foreseen the treatment to be accorded thi 
] of Hexham how, in his view, ther 
excuse for the destruction which has been wroucht 


pulcpuun is no 
at lona, or for such work as the bedecking of tl 
Chapter House at Cant rbury. While pointing out, 
on the other hand, the salutary etfect of anti-restora 
tion agitation and literature on public opinion, hi 
accept the dictum that all 
treated as dead. 
part ot the carried a 
further than the point reached by our writer, whos 


ancient 
But this 


good (te al 


declines to 
monuments are to bi 
subject can be 


concluding 
premat 

Under other sub-headings there are some valuable 
, With which we cordially concur, upon 
* Classement,’’ as adopted in France, and its dan 
7ers. Inventorisation (nay We not venture * 1n- 
listing’ ? for the Kine’s Enelish seems to need, too, 
recruiting) is preferred, and wisely, and the dictuin 
| enised everywhere 
this inventorisation is a necessary first step in any 


paragraph seems to Come perhaps a litth 
Lr'é ly. 


remarks 


laid down that ‘it is 1 that 


scheme for the care and protection of monuments.’ 
One might be disposed to suggest to our Commission 
step of obtaining from the Government 
power to create the proper machinery for so great 

work, for without such machinery and power of 
would } 


the first 


the purse it 


nity years to accomplis| 
the usefulness of the 


trike the 
the work, by which time 
miecht 


Commission forty or 
Comunission have 
evaporated, 

In PartIL,“ Monument Administration in various 
Kuropean Countries,” we get into the heart of the 
tuthor’s intentions, and clearly and concisely he 
does his work, with side-lights upon the working, 
the defects and excellencies of foreign legislation. 
France, as in all matters of the arts, led the way: 
first in private enterprise and enthusiasm with the 
admirable and far-reaching work of Arcisse de 
Caumont and his Bulletin Monumental; later with 
definite state organisation. * Better than all books,” 
says a French Minister of line Arts, “ the keeps of 
Coucy and of Gisors, the ramparts of Carcassonne 
and Avignon.—In these books of stone are found 
the soul of history.” But there can be no doubt 
that French centralisation and bureaucracy 


have 
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defeated the good intentions of such French prota- 
vonists as Caumont, Victor Hugo and Montalem- 
bert. A strange and false pride of modern produe- 
tion and desire for superticial perfection have led 
the French Government architects and restorers to 
imagine that reproduction and fidelity are possible 
in every style, that their knowledge is complete, 
and their own taste absolute and final. 

Viollet-le-Duc led the Way \ ith wholly false ideals 
and ends, and created a school which has, in a historic 
sense, Wiped out the great historic monuments of 
France, and its heavy hand still trails across them. 
But it is perhaps as much the system as the 
sentiment which has broken down in France, and 
we have to learn from such absurdities the 
spruce new Cité de Carcassonne and the Chateau de 
Pierrefonds that her centralised organisation is one 
only to be avoided. ‘lo some extent this may be 
due to the fact that, so far from seeking the aid of 
private societies and experts, the Government has 
shown a tendency to ignore them or look askance 
at their efforts. 

The President of the Irench Society of Anti- 
quaries has no ex-officio seat, as might have been 
expected, on the Historic Monuments Commission, 
precisely as we find to be the case here. It is to 
be noted, however, that the extremes of Government 
interference and absolute laisser faire lead, so far 
us the destruction of ancient monuments is con- 
cerned, to much the same goal. Probably in no two 
countries have the ancient monuments suffered 
more than in France and Wales: in France by 
the over attention of cast-iron bureaucrats — in 
Wales by handing over the monuments, in the main, 
to the ignorant and the jobber on the general prin- 
ciple of the cheap and nasty. | 

We cannot here follow in detail tbe intricacies 
of the proceedings and laws of the various German 
States, each of which exercises its own jurisdiction 
in such matters within its own area. A good deal 
has happened in Germany since 1905, so much so 
that a new edition of the author’s work is almost 
already called for. 

Hesse Darmstadt led the way with her Monument 
Act of 1902, arid the important right of expropria- 
tion, under definite and fixed limits and with com- 
pensatory clauses, appears to have been wholly 
established. 

It is to be feared we may whistle in vain for any 
such salutary protection in this country, which is 
food for reflection, because the principle of expro- 
priation by Act of Parliament is conceded when 
matters of so-called ‘ practical utility,’ however 
vandalistic, are concerned. 

Can we wonder? Apparent utility, however super- 
ficial, is for the many, while culture and that deeper- 
seated utility, which have the power of lifting the 
mind of man individually as a unit and collectively 
asa nation to a higher and nobler ideal, are for the 
few. But that the leaven is spreading the appoint 


as 


ment in Great Britain of three Royal Commissions 
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is gratifying proof. Iven Society papers, eiven to 
tickle their readers by pretty photographs (never a 
plan) and chatty letterpress about antiquity and 
dickybirds, are addressing themselves seriously, if 
crudely, to the subject, and it can only be hoped 
that the too often extravagant and ill-informed views 
which thus tind expression may not have the effect 
of stiftening the back of the ordinary citizen, thi 
reverse of their well-meaning intent. Our author 
foresees this p ssibility, and has some terse remarks 
upon the subject. 

In the light of some recent happenings, a com- 
parison of similar events in this country and in 
Germany may be record d. 

The last hope of saving Crosby Hall consisted 
in an appeal to the Government, which was mai 
by such influential bodies as the City Corporation, 
represented by the Lord Mayor in person, the 
London County Council, the Crosby Hall Preserva 
tion Committee, and the National Trust. The 
Minister appealed to, with characteristic courtesy, 
informed the deputation that he could do nothing ; 
and politely hinted that they were fcols for their 
pains, for Crosby Hall was really hardly worth 
them, a matter upon which th already publicly 
expressed and uncompromising opinion of the then 
President of this Institute might perhaps have been 
accepted. 

In Bamberg, Prell’s House, a noted structure of 
1700 (which would thereby only just have con 


under the ken of the Knelish Commission), was to 
be pulled down and rebuilt elsewhere. The Bam- 
bere magistrates forbade the demolition: were 


appealed against and beaten. In their turn they 
appealed to the Minister of the Interior, who caused 
a report upon the case to be made by the General 
Conservator of Monuments, 


and decided that “ no 
further opposition was to be 


made to the efforts of 
the urban authorities to preserve the ancient appea 
ance of the city.”’ 

Again, in Niirnbere, when the Nassauer Haus 
was in peril, the magistrate forbade any alterations 
to the interior or exterior without authority. The 
order was appealed against, but upheld by the 
responsible Minister. 

The limitation of the Enelish 
Commission to the years preceding 1700 must lb 
notice dwith regret, espe cially having regard to som 
of the delightful red-brick domestic buildings of the 
eighteenth century still left to us. These stand a 
wholesome protest against modern suburban “ fuss,’ 
but being situated as they are, in or around ow 
erowing towns, are not the least in need of pro 
tection. 

Pr fessor Baldwin Brown has some 
remarks upon the abuses of advertising and the 


activities of the 


very useful 


preservation of scenery—subjects very closely allied 


to one another and to that claiming his chief atten 


tion. [n consequence of the suecess attending the 
efforts of the admirable Sx ciety for Checkin thi 
Abuses of Public Advertising (Scapa), it cannot 
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be too often repeated that 


has recently been placed upon the Statute Book 
enabling local authorities to make re ting by 

laws for de:ling with advertising placards; and 
it would thus seem that t opaganda initiated 
by Mr. Richardson Evans—that nist ol 
hard and able work in neglected and difficult but 
most important causes—was m headway. 
Nevertheless, it is a question if the ¢ fur pub 


{ 


licity and advertisement, fostered 


and the stress of commercial ¢ etition, is not 
proceeding even faster. With motor adver 
tisement invading our country les, and, worst of 
all, a rising generation bein ) With a 
visi op blared by and accust 1 to vulgarities 
which would have startled th: ts. the 
outlook is gloomy ho ise even 
the more cultured publie scem t ttle and 

are so hard to rouse to act 
But these Royal COmIss nell 
power to do much for a cause, tl \ none calls 
more loudly for intelligent fu ober but 
solid and far-reaching lines R Comiis 
sions can in their turn ¢ i 1 the lh- 
lected and ¢ ted wit 390 much 


formation col 
) 


industry by Professor Baldwin | car 
ful and strenuous work has earned t titude of 
all those to whom a highe t es ippeal. 
W. D. Candi / 
[TUDOR HOUSES 
Lhe Dome Ly 

Period I 

Veasured Dj ( 

and 

Descriptrre ert, 

d Ty l / 

Tv be ¢ P 

1908, price 2/. 2 B 

wc. 

In the able historical nine of 
this book three chief causes are as | for the r 
inarkable weLlvity in hous { yt the peri d 
under review—the dest: L nobility 
by the Wars of the Roses, tl ( f the 
Court, and the dissolutio mona es, The 
last of these was perhaps t Os tant: in 
three years, 1536 to 1539, 1 ; rd of th 
land in the country changed ny men 
were greatly enriched.  Inevital large part ol 


this land eiven. o1 rant 
royal favourites ¢ 
at relatively low prices. 


Lhe ( ! tand Was sola 


This was the opportunit ed men, botl 
country and towns-men. e fol nded pro 
prietors already, had : ssed wealth by turning 
their lands into sheep-1 laws 
against enclosures ; the latt y trad Mt Com 
merce, Land was thi nent Lor 


w, backe | 


capital, usury being strictly forbidd 
t nt of land 


by publie opinion, and the restri 
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hitherto available bad forced men to lock their v0 
in coffers or turn 1t into that profusion of gold an 
silver plate which so amazed foreign visitors. 

[Thus a large new class of land.wners was create 
and with the p ssession of land came the necessit 
for building. For it must be remembered tha 
much of the profit of a manor was payable i: 
kind and had to be consumed on the spot; mor 
over, the lord himself was compelled to farm o1 
scale, and hence must resid 
east part of the year on his estate. The modest 
vranges that sufficed for the monks were quit 

for the needs of the new owners, and 
halls and manor-houses arose on every side. Th 
addition to the higher standard of comfort of 
which the plans of these houses give evidence, on 


a considerable 


Inadequat 


is struck in many of them by the large provision otf 
valleries and other apartments of state or parade. 
Wholly uncarpeted and sparsely furnished, as th 
inventories of the period prove them to have been, 
these 100ms must have had an empty and some- 
what chilling effect; and one imagines the owner 
living chiefly in his hali and parlour, and very lik 
a shrunken kernel in his big new nutshell. The 
preference for north and east aspects for the best 
rooms was probably due to the fact that all the 
ideas of the day in medicine and architecture wer 
Latin and Italian authors, and ow 
simple forefathers failed to make allowance for the 
difference of climate between Italy and England. 

It seems ungracious to pick holes in so excellent 
a book, but there is a statement in the description 
of Kentwell Hall. Suffolk, which is open to objec- 
that the house “has been much 
modernised, while cement has been freely used on 
window mullions and quoins in imitation of stone, 
as at Seckford Hall, Woodbridge.”” Now, 
whatever be the case at Kentwell, there is no 
Seckford: the imitation stone there is 
executed in lime stucco and has every appearance 
of being part of the original construction, and not 
1 modern addition. 

In ¢. nelusion, it will not be unprofitable for us 
what these buildings looked like 
when they were new, with their bricks and tiles 
‘lowing red, and their stone white from the chisel. 
As we see them now, and as this book shows them 
to us, their beauty is patent and overwhelming 
how much of this beauty do they owe to the hand 
of the builder, and how much to the hand of time ? 
Clearly they did not altogether please the critics of 
their own day, who found them pretentious, flimsy, 
over-windowed, and tending to effeminate luxury 
by the multitude of their chimneys. A later gencra- 
tion looked on them as barbarous, and as sinning 
against the infallible laws of proportion laid down 
by “the antients,”’ and it was not till the end of the 
eighteenti century that they bezan to be regarded 
iS picturesque, 

Their surroundings, also, have greatly changed. 
As a rule they were built close to a highway, and 


drawn trom 


sald 


tion. It is 


hear 


cement atl 


Lo try to realise 
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often to a Village, and very few, even of the most 
important, had parks, though in some cases the 
lay-out of the gardens was fairly extensive. Many 
old plans of important houses exist which show the 
tilled lands coming almost up to the walls. When 
the rage for parks began, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
the village was frequently demvlished and rebuilt 
at a respectful distance from the hall, leaving 
only the church, which could not be moved, on 
the old site. 

Ciearly, then, a large part of the charm of these 
old houses has been added to them by the lapse 
of time and the care of subsequent generations ; 
and if we are to profit by the study of them 
it is essential that we should be able to separate 
those qualities in them which are inherent from 
those which are accidental, since, however we may 
deceive ourselves by picturesque drawings, we never 
can reproduce the patina of tume. 

CHARLES E. Sayer [4.|. 


FONTS AND FONT COVERS 
pp. 221, 255]. 
To the Hditor Journau R.1.B.A,, 

Sir,—Mr. Philip A. Robson is quite right ; the 
book should have had a sub-title “ Ancient Fonts 
and Font Covers in English Churches.” This and 
some other of Mr. Robson’s suggestions it may be 
possible to carry out later, should a second edition 
be called for. It would be well also to introduce 
more measured drawings of font covers, and of such 
fonts as have none butarchitectural detail. When, 
however, the detail consists of foliated ornament 
or of figure sculpture, a good photograph repro- 
duces the authentic touch of the old craftsman ; 
adrawing, however good, does not. In the former 
you getactuality, in the latter you do not ; you can 
trust the former; you cannot trust the latter. All 
the Pugin Students that ever were could not produce 
such ;ecords as those of the fonts at Sherneborne, 
Brookland, Eaton Bray, Barnack, and very many 
others which appear in my book. Which things I 
say, though with fear and trembling, in the pages 
of the leading journal of the architectural profession, 
yet with honest conviction. 

Now for my own affair. Lhave in forward pre- 
paration a book on Bench Ends, &c. Hundreds of 
illustrations of fine specimens have been sent me 
from Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall; but very few 
from Norfolk and Suffolk, though they there abound. 
In the West Country the ornament is normally of 
foliage; but in East Anglia it is normally architec- 
tural. The design in the latter, too, far excels that 
of the Western bench ends; and the execution is 
equally superior. Here is just the case where 
measured drawings are wanted. I do not care to 
have a single measured drawing of Somerset leaves, 
tigures, &e.; but drawings of East Anglian benches 
with architectural motives would be most welcome. 
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I may mention, as among the finest examples which 
I have seen, those of Fressingtield, Stowlanetoft, 
and Bacton, Suffolk ; and Wiegenhall St. Mary the 
Virgin, Norfolk. Drawings or photographs should 


be forwarded within a month to Stafford House. 
Duppas Road, Croydon ; or, if left at the Institute, 
I will call for them. Francis Bonxp [H.d.. 


THE LATE WM. MILNER FAWCETT. 
tos te years ago, a new-made Probationer of 


the Institute, | sought with some trepidation 
with the late Vice-Presi 
dent—W. M. Faweett. Althouch a total strange: 
to him, he received me with that kindness which 
was the hall-mark of his character, and commenced 
a friendship which only endured and grew dleeper 
till the day of his death. 

As a master, we of his staff venerated him for his 
deep and broad knowledge of the lore of cur craft, 
and loved him for his kindly and untiring manner 
of imparting it to us. He was quick to praise even 
the effort to improve, and the omission of that 
kindly appreciation, when it was not deserved, we 
took to heart more than other men’s condemnation. 
He had an intimate knowledge of all the archi 
tectural treasures in the surrounding country, which 
made a day’s outing with him a pleasure to be 
keenly sought after and competed for amongst us, 
and his delightful manner of discussine them on 
the spot provided the incentive to further study that 
the master was always so eager to encourage. 

He was keen on field work, and, although so many 
years our senior, would often outlast the younge st 
anil fittest of us in a long day’s survey, and that 
with no better stay than a bread-and-cheese lunch, 
which might be the best obtainable in some of the 
lon ly Fenland parish¢ s of the dioces¢ to which he 
Was surveyor for sO many years. 

It was only characteristic of the man that when 
the opportunity arose he took great pains to put 
us in the way of commencing work for ourselves. 
In my own case he handed over a commission of 
his own and helped me to Carry it out, and so laid 
the foundation of my practice, which for fifteen 
years he fostere dl in every Way he could, although 
it often competed with his own. 

His innate gentleness would not allow him to 
strive ignobly with corporations or councils who 
sought to buy their architecture in the cheapest 
market, and by his withdrawal from that sort of 
competition he upheld the dignity of the profession 
he honoured. 

Courtly and learned 


my first interview 


in his practice, in his pri 


vate life he went about doing eood, and tix ood 
he did was far too widely spread to be known to 
any one individual, for “ he did not advertise.’ 


He was for many years an ardent and ideal Free 
mason, and carried out the true spirit of Masonry 
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in his art as in his life, and, now that he has joined 
the Grand Lodge above, he has left ar nspiring 


record to emulate, and a memory 


) LO x 
Cambridy {. Paut MacAtts1 I’). 
William Milne r Fawe tt was the son of the Re v. 
James Fawcett, late vicar of Knaresborough, and 


was born al Woodhouse, near Le eds, Fron Li eds 


(Givammar School he proceeded to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, as a foundation scholar, and graduate 

thirty-second Senior Optim 1859 hse 

quently became a member of the Senate. Mr. 
Fawcett began practice as an arcl tect In Cambride 
soon after he had taken his degree. He was elected 
Fellow of the Institute in 1866, and served on the 
Council for some years, being Vice-President for thi 
four vears 1896-1900. Ti s one of the honorary 
consulting architects of the | rporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Build ,and Re 

paration of Churches and Chapels: | ldress to 
this Society on the celebration of its ninetieth 
anniversary last year was published in the Journal 
R.LB.A. for 27 June 1908. In 1861 he us ap 
pointed County Surveyor for the ¢@ t f Cam 
hridee, and afterwards Surve yor t the Cambrida 
County Council, and in 1871 Diocesan S yor fon 
the diocese of Ely. Three y Ss ago he < into 


partnership Mr. ‘Thomas D unm Atkinsor tail 
Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of | 
principal works at Cambridge includ Restora 
tion, 1875, of the east front of Queen’s ; refacing of 
the north side of the bie court, LS68: rel line of 
the President’s Lodee (with an elevation 1 delled 
after that of Sawston Hall, 


Cambs.), 18 


io net 
1868-9, the oriel of the Hall, St. Catheri Ss: addi 
tions to Peterhouse and Emmanuel: new | lings, 
bevgun in 1884, at Kine’s, between the Hall and 
Kine’s Lane, tovether with various wo it other 
Colleges: the Cavendish and the P ological 
Laboratories: new buildings in tl] outh-west 
angle of the court, Pitt Press, 1893-4: C.U.B.( 
boathouse, and some of the College | houses and 
cricket pavilions ; Perse Boys’ Sel : Women’s 
Training College; the police station and other 
county buildings; remodelling of 1 1, nen 
Parker's Piece; Nurses’ Home and other additions 
to the Addenbrooke Hospital : lditions to th 


Guildhall; and the Local Examinations Syndiecate’s 


oftices. 1887. A list of other works by Mr. Faweett 
will be found in The 7 ler of 2nd Januarv last. 
Mr. Fawecett broueht out an mn of P ’s Got] 

Mouldings. He served as President of the Cam 
bridge Antiquarian Society, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries LS74 He took 

prominent part 1m the embodiment and t ning ol 
the auxiliary forces of the Crown, and lone 
period was commanding offic f the |} juarters 
companies of the Rifle Volunteers in Cambridge. 
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THE LATE JAMES 
AMES NEALE, 
* 


NEALE. 


who died on the 18th January, 

at the age cf fifty-nine, was of Leicester origin, 

ind commenced his training in the ftices of 
Messrs. Shenton & Baker, of that town. 

During his pupilage Neale acquir da considerablk 
amount of practical knowledge, and as a student ct 
the local art schools (S. Kensington) he stood alon 
for the excellence of his draughtsmanship, and 
vained several prizes. Warmly attached to 
ecclesiastical work and to the study of archivology, 
Neale would frequently scour some of the most re 
mote places in search of any subject of interest, work 


41 
there 


ing out the details with assiduousness and accuracy. 
[t soon became apparent that he had secured thi 
notice of several archeologists, Sir Henry Dryden 
and other experts speaking in high praise of his 
efticiency. In 1870, at the age of nineteen, Neale 
came to London, having had the good fortune to 
an assistant in the oftice of the late G. Ei. 
Street, R.A., with whom he remained for over two 
years. Neale became a member of the Architec 
tural Association in 1872, and was a contributor to 
the early series of the 4..1. Sketch Book + he also 
passed through the lower and upper schools of 
the R yal Academy. In 1875 Neale cained the 


Hecolne 


Pugin Travelling Studentship, and the follow- 
ing year was awarded the Silver Medal cf the 
R.I.B.A. He was elected an Associate of the In 

ite in 1875, and a Fellow in 1890: also a 


1 


Fellow of the Society of Anti juaries in S76. 

On leaving Mr. Street to colmmence practice on 
his own behalf much of the first three years Was 
spent in studying the best examples of ecclesiastical 
and de architec well as inakine 
measured drawings at St. Albans Abbey. His 
friends took the keenest interest in 
the work he was doing at St. Albans, and finally 
persuaded him to continue his efforts with a view 
to publishing his drawings, Sir Gilbert Scott, 
President of the Institute 1873-76, and Mr. Street, 
together with other members of the Council, eivine 
him their encouragement and appreciation. Vea/e’s 
Lbbey Church of St.Albans, a laborious work, taking 
some seyen years to accomplish, and consisting of 
sixty plates, was published by subscription March 
1878: everything was drawn on the spot, every joint 
shown, and every moulding taken the real size with 
the greatest care and 
pletely almost every portion of one of our grandest 
churches. Ata banquet given by the Royal Institat 
Sir Gilbert Scott said: “Mr. Neale has earned laurels 
at the hands of the Institute by tasks which must 
have cost him infinite labour. . . a more maenificent 
set of drawings I have never seen anywhere : they 
retlect the highest credit Mr. Neale’s skill. 
eal, and assiduity. : 

In the same year, under the auspices of the Kent 
Archeological Soci ly, Neale was appointed ly the 
Dean and ( hapter of Cante rbury to supe rintend 


mestic 


ture, as 


antiquarian 


illustrating eom- 


aecuracy, 


upon 














THE LATE 
the reparation of the wall paintings, &c., of St. 
Gabriel’s Chapelin the crypt of the cathedral. Mr. 
Street, congratulating him upon his appointment, 
said, “ They could not have employed a better man.” 
Copies of some of his drawings of these ancient 
paintings were published by the Kent Archeological 
Society, in the Archwologia Cantiana ; a paper on 
the work was also read by him before the Kent 
Society at their meeting at Canterbury. 

In December 1877 Neale read a paper before the 
Institute, “ Architectural Notes on St. Albans 
\bbey,” and in January 1878 he read another paper 
at the annual meeting of the Leicester Architectu- 
ral and Archwological Society, of which he was an 
honorary member, on “ The Four Pericds of Gothie 
(Architecture in St. Albans Abbey,” not less than 
220 drawings being exhibited at that meeting. 

In practice Neale had at the age of thirty-seven 
carried out various works in the County of Kent, 
also in the City of London, at Kensington, Ful- 
ham, Earl’s Court, Hampstead, Leytonstone, Upton 
Park, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Mssex, Surrey, 
Cheshire, X¢., the:contracts passing through his office 
and hands representing a total of over £200,000. 
After losing a fair fortune he was successful in 
business, and has left to the care of executors a 
considerable amount of property and money. 

The following are a few of Mr. Neale’s works : 
Houses on the beach and entrance lodge at Walmer, 
Kent; Knnismore Gardens, Dover; Houses at 
Roslyn Hill, Hampstead ; St. Peter’s Church, Bushey 
Heath, Herts; “Compton Leigh,” Frognal Gardens, 
Hampstead; houses at Tunbridge Wells; several 
houses in Hampstead and Frognal; cottage residence 
at Southwater; alterations and additions, Nos. 2 
and 19 Montague Place, and No. 5 Bedford Square ’ 
improvements with enlargements, No. 54 Doughty 
Street, and at Shenley Hill House. 

Neale was short, round, and blond; latterly bis 
hair was quite white. His activity was remark- 
able. He worked all through the daylight when 
measuring at St. Albans, continned by candlelight, 
and produced wonderful drawings in the long night 
hours. As a personal friend, although somewhat 
reticent, he was most kindly cdlisposed, he spitable, 
and ready to help. His very practical concern 
for the interests of the young architectural student, 
and desire to direct him in the right path, is borne 
eloquent witness to in his will; and it may be 
permitted to hope that the Council may see their 
way to devote the legacy (£1,000) ultimately to 
come to the Institute, to the foundation of a further 
Prize for the study and measurement of the monu 
ments of the past still remaining withus. It would 
be altogether in the fitness of things that the name 
of James Neale should be permanently associated 
with a Studentship having for its object the pro- 
motion of studies such as he himself pursued with 

such ardour at St. Albans and elsewhere. 
Wa. Rusuworth [/°. . 
C. H. Loner [F.). 


J 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society: Mr. 
Crocker’s Presidential Address. 


t the annual meeting of this Society. held on the 
13th inst. at the Central Hotel, Plymouth, Mr. James 
Crocker I’. 
H wing rete rred to the oceasion ten Vvears ago when he 
was addressing the Society in a similar capacity to 
that he now held, Mr. Crocker continued : 
then enabled to congratulate you on a year 
of exceptional activity. which continued for a period. 


delivered his address as retiring President. 


l was 


and then ran into a condition of almost unpre 
cedented stagnation. It is no part of my privilege. 
even were | able, to endeavour to account for this. 


The expenses of a great war causing an inevitable 
retrenchment in the two great services, at onc 
touched towns like yours, and wert probably more fat 


reaching than it is possible to define. Other causes of 


a more or less complex hature doubtk ss also came 
into operation; but amongst them, one thing which 
has affected us very considerably is the abnormal 
increase everywhere of speculative building; for the 
public have neve) vet learnt that building is not 


necessarily architecture, or that there is a slight differ 


ence between a“ Jerry built’? house and a well-built 
one. Hut matters have reached a climax again even in 
this direction, as they always do: and with a littl 
time for reflection and a rene ral r¢ storation of econ 
fidence, there are signs in various quarters of the 


lifting of the fog 


prosperity. 


ind. T hope, a returning wave of 

Reviewing the vear, you have the work of the Society 
in the before you, and beyond ourselves. 
although we have lost no distinctly eminent men, we 
cannot forget, amongst others, Mounttford, Stevenson, 
Stannus, and Gruning; but neither must we forget 
that the year has discovered at least one brilliant voung 
practitioner in Ralph Knott 

Perhaps it might be thought that in an address of 
this kind. however brief. should 
made to the present position of the profession, and of 
architecture generally. The former thought divides 
itself under one or two headings. It is true that 
of an architect are now almost invariably 
called in, or rather I should say the work, whatever it 
may be, is carried out upon some sort of definite plan 


report 


some reference iY 


th 
Tile 


services 


prepared by somebody ; and this takes us at once to 
the subject of © The Architects’ Registration Bill.” o1 
- Architectural Registration,” to which I referred at 
some length on a former occasion, and which T have 
now advocated for many years. 

I think that something more than merely “ marking 
time ~ has taken place during the past decade, but the 


wheels of the coach run very slowly, and meanwhile 
there hi been addition to that ever-expanding 
ariny of those who take With an auda 
cious flippancy, and with no necessary qualifications 


is 


an 


on architecture 


beyond the ability to plan four square walls and cove) 
them with a roof. Lam not going to recount to you 
all the evils of the present system, because all 
know them, and have mostly made up your minds 
about them, but the extraordinary thing is the gulli 
bility of the public. It vainly hopes for what it has 
ho right lo ¢ xpect, and is disappointe d because it does 
not get it; but I believe that if the architects of this 
country were to put into practice what an enormous 
majority of them are perte etly aAgre ed npon the night 


you 
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bring this measure off without 
the almost feverish : iet\ 
within the past few 

in all its branche 

the establishment 

ilmost to a nat 

Way to whieh 

the condition 
along’ on its n. 

[ feel strongly that this 


the vravest things w 


} 
ick ¢ 


who have to lo yk bh 
fi 0 


possibly look forward 


passing of this Bill, but 
mate effort. be do 
hound to do. 
of those whom we 

Ther 
pressed upon us. and that 
the profession. [t 1s 
profession of the 
serious. and the 
discovered. Tl 
three causes one 
plaining and whic 
ing the open door, 1 
the great facilities 
wchitecture in the 
ting draughtsmen 
I may say so, is 
oftentimes cisast 
to make their boys wl 
There is no doubt tl 
ranks of architectt 
trade or busine 
ployment, | 
has heen \ 
referred to 
Architeetura 


last. when he 
in their resign 
subscriptions. 

I should like also to 
1 suggestion 
members of om 
address othe ” 
of sketching and 
for years felt and eonstar 
is creat isk 
Camera 4 and 
sensibilties. | 
the place of the othe 

\Iv thought t 
carrying on ot thie 
both in the matt 
think this a soun 
the two cou 


others in « 

certainty. 

without noting t] 
eyession of this p 1] 

And now, may LI be 
vations upon the position of 
In doing So, 
which vou will all 
the perspective of years 
and that we have to hand 
come after us without final 
of interrogation still standing. 


e ni 


who 


te 


pressing 


a platitude, but nevertheless he who runs may read, and 


it is impossible to look upon the brilliant work of the 
past fifteen or twenty years without feeling that we are 
living in a great age and probably making a history 
according to its kind almost, if not quite, equal to that 
hande d down to us through the Middle Ages, and 
by the influence of Inigo Jones and Wren. [I am awar 
that this is a bold speculation which T must leave to 


your better judgment. 

But what a revolution has taken place within thi 
past sixty or seventy years! The Gothic had spent 
itself, as it has now done again, and the later Renais 
sance, in the midst of great wealth, had reached a 
period of decadence which found its worst expression in 
the hideous country mansion. Ecclesiastical restora- 
tion was inva iably ecclesiastical desecration ; and early 
Noneonformist architecture, in its struggles for ex 
stence im an y fi rm, has been aptly described as “ the 
Barnie Order, with the inside like a sawpit.and galleries 
ull round"! 

We live now, however. in times of greater inspira 
tion; times in which the public taste is alert to the 
things that are best, and if not always technically safe, 
is, mostly, easily cuided ; times of great public and 
private ambition in which there is some joy in living, 
and in which we may feel that we have some oppo) 
tunities, here and there, of not merely working for a 
living but leaving a memorial; and if in the fulfil 
ment of this object we constantly look back and live in 
the company of those who have gone before us, main- 
taining the traditions they handed down to us, and 
vathering up all that is best in their works and weld 
them with our own ideals. we shall by so doing 
realise that which is the highest object of the 

not the mere making of money,although I hold 

notions about that, nor the winning of 
popularity if it is to reach us through the avenues of 
vulgarism, but the enhancement of the art we hav 


ho 


11SE | 


MINUTES. VIII. 


At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1908-00, held Monday, 15th February 1909, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
37 Fellows (including 15 members of the Council), 42 Asso 
ciates (ineluding 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. Asso 

_and numerous visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting 
February 1909 [ante p. 255, were taken as read 
med as correct. 

The decease was announced of Edward Augustus Ould, 
of Liverpool, Fellow. elected 1900 

The following members attending tor the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman 
viz. Perey Heylyn Currey. Fel/ow; Francis William Lang 

in, Ass Aes 

\ Paper by Mr. H. VY. Lanchester [}’., entitled Town xp 
Corxrry : Some Aspects or Town Praxnixc, having been 
read by the author and illustrated by lantern views, a dis 
cussion ensued, anda vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester, and 
to Mr. E. A. Rickards 7-1. for his illustrative sketches, was 
passed by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 


10,10 p.m 








